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Breeding Pen of Light Brahmas 


This magnificent breed has received its best development in the hands of American farmers, the American type 
as shown in the illustration herewith, being more compact and of neater appearance than the English type, and possessing 
prolific laying qualities without too great sacrifice of weight. They are very quiet-and docile and free from the nervous- 
ness of the small breeds. Few birds could be placed under such ready control as to allow the effective grouping and 
poise shown in our picture. This breeding pen belongs to E. W. Brundage, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 
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AUTUMN FESTIVALS 


Vermillion, Hoopeston, 

A 20-21 
Warren, Monmouth, S$ 11-14 
White, Carmi, S 4- 
Whiteside, Sterling, A 28-31 
Williamson, Marion, § 18-21 
Winnebago, Rockford, S 3-7 
Woodford, El Paso, 8 10 


DISTRICT AND "LOCAL. 
Atlanta Union, sane ‘ 


Avon, Avon, _, se 

Baldwin Park Delving, a 
Quincy, 17-2 

Bushnell, Bushnell, A 28-31 


Elmwood, 
Fairbury, 
S 3-7 


Elmwood, 

Fairbury, Union, 

Hoopeston, 

A R 2 24 
A T- 10 
A 20-24 


Hoopeston, 


Ill Valley, Griggsville, 
La Harpe, La Harpe, 
Le Roy, Le_ Roy, A 21-27 
N Illinois, Freeport, S 11-l4 
M: —— Grange, C lear 


ek, ‘ 
Me ‘Donough Stock, Macomb, 
13-17 


Monmouth, Monmouth, 


1-l4 
Morrison, Morrison, S 47 
Mt Sterling, Mt Sterling, x 

7-3 
Rochelle Mech, Rochelle, 


Union Agri, Warren, Ss “7 


Watseka, Watseka, 7 
Pennsylvania 
Armstrong, Dayton, S$ 25-23 

Armstrong, Kittanning, 

A 28-31 
Beaver, Hookstown, A 21-23 
Bedford, Bedford, O 25 
Berks, Reading, O 25 
Berks, Kutztown, § 25-28 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 11-14 
Bradford, Towanda, S 25-28 
Bradford, Canton, S 47 
Bradford, Troy, 8 1-14 
Butler, Butler, S 47 
Cambria, Ebensburg, A 28-31 


Cambria, Carrolltown, S 4- 
Carbon, Lehighton, S 25-¢ 
Chester, Oxford. Ss 

5 


BRA 


Clarion, Clarion, § -T 
Clearfield, Clearfield, S 11-14 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 

O 9-12 
Crawford, cen 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, 28-31 
Cumberland, Carlisle, S 25-28 
Erie, Wattsburg, S 46 
Fayette, Uniontown, §S 4-7 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 3-4 


Greene, Waynesburg, 8 18-21 
Indiana, : Indiana, S$ 11-14 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 

A 21-24 
Juniata, Port Royal, S 12-14 
Lawrence, New Castle, 827-29 
Lebanon, Lebanon, s 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
Luzerne, Dallas, 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 


McKean, Port Alegre? 
Mercer, Stoneboro, z 
Mercer, Mercer, § 25-27 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, S 4-7 
Northampton, Nazareth, 


O 25 
Northampton, meen 4° 8 


Northumberland, Milton, 


-2 

Pa Hort Soc, Phila, N is 17 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, 

A 28-31 

Sullivan, Forksville, O 3-5 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 

S$ 18-19 

Tioga, Westfield, S$ 11-15 

Tioga, Mansfield, S 25-28 

Union, Lewisburg, S 26-29 

Union, Oil City, S$ 11-14 


w ashington, Ww ashington, 

25- 
Washington, Burgettstown, , 
Youngwood, 


S 18-21 
Tunkhannock, 


Westmoreland, 
Wyoming, 


York, York, 
York, Hanover, 


DISTRICT AND Loc AL. 


Clarion, Clarion, S 47 
Cowanesque, nee, 1-5 
a 
Dallas, Dallas, 
Dayton, Dayton, 8 25- 3 
Ebensburg, Ebensburg, 
A 28-31 
Grangers’, Williams ory’ 
2 “ins 
Hanover, Hanover, S 25-28 
Harford, Harford, S 26-27 
Keystone, Kutztown, 8 2-28 
Kittanning, Kittanning, 


A 28-31 
Mansfield, Mansfield, S 25-28 
Mill Creek, Hookstown, 
A ‘21-23 
Milton, O 25 
Mt aye 


Muncy Valley, Hughesville, 
S 11-14 


Oil City, Oil City, s 10-14 
Orwigsburg, Orwigsburg, 

A 2-31 

Oxford, Oxford, S 26-28 
Patrons of Husbandry, 

Center Hall, S 15-22 

Punxsutawney, Punxsutaw- 
9 


Milton, 
w-- Gretna, 


ons the Park, Mansfield. 


Trov S l-4 


Troy, 
Wattsburg, Wattsburg, S 4-6 
\.aynesburg, Waynesburg, 


S 18- 
Western, Washington, 825-28 


New York 


§ 10-13 


Albany, Altamont, 
S$ 1-13 


Allegany, Angelica, 


Broome, Whitney’s Point, 7 
Ss 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, 
S 3-6 
Chemung, Elmira, S 37 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 8 11-14 
Columbia, Chatham, 8S 4-7 
Cortland, Cortland, A 28-3 
Delaware, Delhi, 8 46 


Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
Ss 


11-14 
Erie, Hamburg, 8S 1-14 
Essex, Westport, S 47 
Franklin, M: alone, S 25-23 
Fulton, Johnstown, S 36 
Genesee, Batavia, S 17-20 
Greene, Cairo, A 21-23 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 ll- 13 
Jefferson, Wate rtown, 8 47 
Lewis, Lowville, 8 11-14 
Madison, Brookfield, S 17-20 
Montgomery, Fonda, §8 10-13 
Niagara, Lockport, § 19-22 


8 241-23 
Canandaigua, $18-20 
Middletown, S 11-14 
Albion, $ 20-22 
Oswego Falls, 
S 18-21 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 18-20 
Putnam, Cornell, A 27-30 
Queens- Nassau, Mineola, 
25-29 


s 11-14 


Oneida, Rome, 
Ontario, 
Orange, 
Orleans, 
Oswego, 


Rensselaer, Nassau, 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 11-14 
Saratoga, Ballston, A 27-31 
Schoharie, Schoharie, S 17-20 


Schuyler, Watkins, S$ 18-21 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 25-27 
Steuben, Bath, S 24-28 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 18-21 
Sullivan, Monticello, A 28-31 


Tioga, Newark Valley, 
A 2-30 
Tioga, Owego, B 46 
Tompkins, Ithaca, §S 11-15 
Ulster, Ellenville, S 46 
Washington, Ft Edward, 
S 11-14 
Wayne, Lyons, S$ 13-15 
Westchester, White Pl ains, 
w yoming, Warsaw, s i. 13 
ates, Penn Yan, § 19-21 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Afton, Afton, S 18-21 
Binghamton industrial, 
Binghamton, O 25 
Boonville, Boonville, S 47 


Brockport, Broc kport, $26-29 
Brookfield, Brookfield, S17-20 
Cambridge, Cambridge, 


A 
Cape Vincent, Cape 
cent, A 2- 
Catskill, eee 


28-31 
Gebteshen, Coane, “§ 24-27 
Cuba, Cub: S 47 
Delaware, ‘Walton, S 47 
Dryden, Dryd den, S 18-20 
Dundee, Dundee, O 2-4 
Farmers & Mechanics’, Bris- 
tol Center, $ 21-22 
Franklinville, Franklin- 
ville, 28-31 
Gorham, Reed’s Corners, 
O 46 


Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 


A 2-31 

Hoosick, Hoosick a 
28-31 
Hornellsville, Horneilsviti 
A 2-3i 
Morris, Morris, O 24 
Naples, Naples, S 18-20 
Oneonta, Oneonta, S 10-13 


Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg, 
4-7 


Palmyra, s. 20-12 
West Phoe- 


Palmyra, 
Phoenix Union, 


nix, S 11-14 
Potsdam, Potsdam, S§5S 18-21 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 

S 12-14 


Prattsville, Prattsville, S 4-6 
Racket Valley, Potsdam, 


8 18-21 

Richfield Springs, Richfield 
Springs, S 24-26 
Riverside, Greene, § 11-14 


Rochester, Rochester, S 11-14 
—" Industrial, nem 


sandy Creek, Sandy ee 
eX? Schenevus, 813-15 
0 & B, Sandy Hill, 


sc 


8 1l- it 

Shavertown, Shavertown, 
11-13 
Sidney, Sidney, S$ 11-13 
Silver ‘Lake, Perry, O 23 





Steuben Southern, § Troupe- 


burg, s. 
Union, Brockport, S 6-29 
Union, Palmyra, 8 5 22 
Union, Trumansburg, 33 17 
Vernon, Vernon, O 3-4 


Warrensburg, Warreasburg, 
Ss - 
Wellsville, bp aeaes ans 9 


20-24 
Michigan 

Barry, Hastings, O 3-12 
Calhoun, Marshall, O 25 
Clinton, St. John’s, 8S 25-28 
Eaton, Charlotte, O 25 
Gayebic, Ironwood, § 13-15 
Huron, Bad Axe, S 25-2 
Marquette,Marquette, S 26-28 
Midland, Midland, O 35 
Oakland, Pontiac, § 18-2k 
Tuscola, Vassar, S 2-23 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL 
Albion, -Albion, 8 25-98 
Armada, Armada, O 35 
Caledonia Union, Caledonia, 

O 35 
Fowlerville, Fowlerville, 

O 25 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, O 1-5 





Imlay City, Imlay sr 


2-4 
Ionia Dist, Ionia, O 25 
Milford, Milford, S 25-28 
S Ottawa & W Allegan, 
Holland, O 9-12 
Stockbridge, Stockbridgé, 
O 7-11 
Tuscola, Huron & Sanilac, 
Cass City, O 25 
Virginia 
Botetourt, Fincastle, S 25-28 
Farmville, Farmville, O 10-12 


Rappahannock,  Fredericks- 
burg, S 25-27 
Shenandoah Valley, 
chester, Ss 
West Virginia 
Clarksburg, Clarksburg, S 3-6 
Morgan’s Grove, Shepherds- 
town, S 4-7 
Tyler, Middlebourne, A 28-31 
Wetzel, New Martinsville, 
21.04 


A el-e 





Kentucky 


Caldwell, Princton, A 8-11 
Campbell, Alexandria, 8S 48 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 

$ 11-14 
Cynthiana, 

30-A 2 
Madisonville, 


Harrison, 
Hopkins, 


. J ~ AU 4 
Knox, Barbourville, 5-7 
Madison, Richmond, Oe 27 
Muhlenberg, eatin 


A 15-18 
Nelson, Bardstown, S 48 
Ohio, Hartford, O 4-7 
Robertson, Mt Olivet, § 13-15 
Rock Castle, Brodhe: ad, 

A 29-31 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Com’! & Man’f’r, Paducah, 


nN 


Ewing, Ewing, Ss 
Germantown, Germantown, 
A 2-8 1 
Guthrie, Guthrie, S$ 19-22 
Horse Fair, Owensboro, 
S 13-15 
Lawrenceburg, Lawrence- 
burg, A 21-24 
Horse Show, Lexington, 


North, Florence, J 
Tri-County, Hende -rson, 


Maryland 
Frederick, Frederick City, 

O~9-12 

Hagerstown, Hagerstown, 
0 


16-19 

Kent & Queen Anne’s, yo 
chester Beach, A 2-31 
Montgomery, . -7 
Talbot, Easton, A 33.31 


North Carolina 


Piedmont Park, Winston- 


Salem, O 39-N 3 
South Carolina 


Lexington, Lexington, 


92.97% 
Tennessee 


Alexandria, S 
La Fayette, 
Overton, Livingston, -7 
Putnam. Cookeville, § 27-30 
Rutherford, Murfreesboro, 


Dekalb, 
Macon, 


8 49 
Smith, Dixon Springs, 
a A 23-26 
Smith, Rome, A 30-S 1 
Wilson, Watertown, S 13-16 
Texas 
Jack, Jacksboro, O 26 
Marquez, Marquez, O 35 
S_W Tex, Victoria, O 3-5 
West Tex, Abilene, S 25-29 
Utah 
Deseret Agri, Salt Lake 
City, O 2- 
Arkansas 
Johnson, Clarksville, O 16-19 
California 
Alameda, Oakland, A 2 TS} 
Butte, Chi A 13-18 
Colusa, ( ‘oluca, J 0 
Glenn, Willows, J30-A 4 
Humboldt, Ferndale, S4-8 
Napa, Napa, 9-14 
San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, S 240 6 
San Joaquin, Stockton, 
Ss 22 
Santa Clara, San Jose, 
S 24-29 
Solano, Vallejo. J 16-21 
Tehama, Red Bluff, A 6-11 
folo, Woodland, A 27-81 
Yuba, Marysville, A 21-25 
Indiana 
Bartholomew, Columbus, 
-1 
Benton, Boswell, A % et 
Boone, Lebanon, A 2-25 
Brown, S$ runica, § 11-15 
Carroll, Flora, 10-14 
Cass, Logansport, 31-A 2 
Clinton, Frankfort, A 27-31 
Crawford, Marengo, 8 3-7 
Dubots, Hunting ourg, S 10- 15 


Floyd, New A Albany, A 20-25 
Fountain, Covington, A 21-24 


Fountain, Newton, A 30-31 
Fulton, Rochester. § 12-15 
Gibson, Oakland City, § 3-6 
Gibson, neeton 8 38 
Hancock, Greenfield, A 14-17 
Harrison, ‘orydon, <A 27-31 
Henry, New Castle, A 7-11 
Henry, Middletown, J 24-2 
Howard, Poplar Grove, § 3-7 
Jasper, Pemington, A 28-31 








Jay, Portland, S 24-28 
Jefferson, Madison, A 14-17 
Jennings, N Vernon, A 7-10 


Johnson, 
Knox, Vincennes, 

Lake, Crown Point, 
La Porte, La Porte, 
Madison, Anderson, 
Montgomery, Crawfordsville, 





S 10- 15 
Monroe, Bloomington, 8S 12-15 
Newton, Kentland, S$ 4-7 
Noble, Kendallville, S 24-28 
Parke, Bridgton, A 27-31 
Porter, V alparaiso, S 4-7 
Posey, New Harmony, A 22-25 
Putnam, Bainbridge, A 13-17 


Randolph, Winche ste r, 





Ripley, Osgood, J 31-A 3 
Rush, Rushville, A 2-31 
St Joseph, New C am | 

19-214 
Shelby, Shelbyville, S83 4-8; 
Spencer, Chrisney, 20-25 
Steuben, Angola, 9-12 


Tippecanoe, LaFayette, S 3-7 


Tipton, Tipton, S 10-14 
Union, Liberty, 8 
Vigo, Terre Haute, S$ 24-29 
Warrick, Boonville, S 10-15 
Wayne, Hagerstown, J31-A 3 
Wayne, Richmond, § 10-14 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Blue Ribbon, Shelbyville, 
Booneville, Booneville, 
10- +r 
3ourbon, Bourbon, Oo 
Bremen, Bremen, O 9- xt: 
Elwood Driving Park, El- 
wood, 21-24 
Fairmount, F airmount, A6-10, 
Francesville Street, F rances-\ 
ville, O 2-5 
Lawrenceburg, Lawrence e- 
burg, A 21-2 
Muncie, Muncie, A lt- 7 
Olympic, Tipton, S 10-14 
Rockport, Rockport, A 14-18 
Switzerland and Ohio, East 
Enterprise, A 2-31 
Winchester, A20-24 
Colorado 
Farmers’ club, anaes, = 
Glenwood Springs. Ss 2 15 
Otero, Rocky Ford, 8 5-7 
Iowa 
Adair, Greenfield, S 26-28 
Adams, Corning, S$ 10-13 
Allamakee, Waukon, S 18-20 
Appanoose, Centerville, 
S 18-21 
Audubon, Audubon, § 18-21 
Benton, Vinton, S 18-21 
Benton. Belle Plaine, § 11-14 
Black Hawk, La Port City, 
S 47 
toone, Ogden, S 12-14 
Buchanan, Independence 


Buena Vista, Alta, 
Butler, Allison, 
Calhoun, Manson, 
Carroll, “Carroll, 
Cass, Atlantic, 
Cedar, Mechanicsville, 
Cedar, Tipton, 
Cherokee, Marcus, 
Chickasaw, New been 


I 

Y 4 
Chickasaw, Nashua, S 4-7 
Clayton, Elkader, S$ 11-14 





Clayton, Strawberry Point 
S 18-21 
Clinton, Clinton, S il-14 
Clinton, De Witt, S 18-21 
Dallas, Adel, S 18-21 
Dallas, Perry, S 24-27 
Davis, Bloomfield, S$ 11-14 
Delaware, Manchester, S 25-2 





Dubuque, Dubuque, A 2 
Fayette, West Union, - 
Floyd, Charles City, S 11-14 
Franklin, Hampton, S 18-21 
Grundy, Grundy Center, 
- S$ 11-13 
Guthrie, Guthrie Center 
S 1-13 
Hancock, Britt, 


S 11-13 


Hardin, Eldora, S 47 
Henry, Winfield, 14-17 
Henry, Mt Pleasant, § 4-7 
Howard, Crese 0, S 47 
Humboldt,Humboldt, § 12-14' 
Ida, Holstein, 8 3-6 
Towa, Marengo, S 3-6 
Iowa, Victor, § 11-13 
Iowa, W illiamsburg, S 25-28 
Jackson, Maquoketa, S 47, 
Jasper, Newton, $10-13 
Jefferson, Fairfield, | § 11-13 
Johnson, Iowa_ City, 8 36 
Jones, Monticello, A 7-10 
Jones, Anamosa, A 13-17 
Keokuk, What Cheer, S 17-2 

Lee, West Point, A 21-24 
Linn, Fairfax, A 21-22 
Linn, Central City, § 11-14 
Louisa, Wapello, A 21-2 

Madison, Winterset, 8 11-14 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, S 47 
Mahaska, New Sharon, S 11-13 
Marion, Pella, S 25-2 
Marshall, Rhodes, S 18-21 
Mills, Malvern, 8 11-13 
Mitchell, Osage, S 5-7 
Monona, Mapleton, S 46 


Muscatine, West Liberty, 


Museatine, Wilton oe tion, 


18-4 

O’Brien, Sutherland, S 5 
Page, Shenandoah, A ir 
Palo Alto, Emmettsburg, ! 
12-14 
Pottawattamie, Avoca, | 
S 11-14 
Poweshiek, Malcom, A 21-24 
Ringgold, Mt. Ayr, 47 
Sac, Sac City, A 14-17 
Shelby, Harlan, A 21-24 
Sioux, Orange City, S 18-: 20 
Story. Nevada, O 2-4 


[To Page 34.] ‘ 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 66 
Shall We Raise Our Farm Horses? 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO. 





HIS question is now con- 
fronting many farmers over 
the central part of the U S. 
I do not intend to discuss the 
raising of horses for profit 
alone, but to consider the 
subject as related to raising 
the horses for our own farm 
use. Many farmers talk about the possi- 
bility of the horse of the future and argue 
that it would be more economical for the 
average farmer to raise some other live 
stock and buy the horses for the farm use. 
The argument is that the automobile and 
other modern improvements will cheapen 
the horses so that we cannot afford to 
raise them. 

In the face of the automobile, the price 
of the horse is likely to remain as high as 
at present and the chances are they will 
increase in value. We have only to look at 
the last few years. Horses were very cheap 
and people said it was because of the elec- 
tric street cars and the bicycle. Every- 
thing was low at that time and naturally 
horses would follow. Bicycles and electric 
street cars are used more to-day than ever 
before and the price of horses is higher 
than for several years. 

We can raise horses so much cheaper 
than Europeans, owing to the fact they 
have te use such intensive cultivation to 
grow the necessities of life. Many of our 
best horses are Bought from the farmers 
by exporters and shipped out of this coun- 
try. As long as we have a foreign demand 
for our stock, it is going to remain at a 
profitable price for someone. I heard a 
farmer remark last summer that he would 
rather raise an extra steer or several sheep 
and sell them and buy a horse than to raise 
one. This same farmer could have bred 
the two mares he had and raised two colts 
besides the extra steer and several sheep 
and the mothers of the colts could have 
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done all the work he had for horses to do 
on the place. 

It makes a great difference what kind of 
horses we raise. It is just as easy to raise 
a good horse as one that is worth a trifle. 
We, as farmers, should be more careful as 
to the kind of stallions we breed to, The 
general-purpose horse should be a thing of 
the past if we wish to raise the best horses. 
I know of farmers who have had well bred 
road mares and put them to draft stallions 
with the plea that they wanted general-pur- 
pose horses. The result was, the offspring 
was good for neither the road nor to go in 
the city for heavy draft. There is hardly 
a community where a farmer cannot find 
either good trotting bred, coach bred or 
draft stallions. The average farmer can 
breed his road mare and raise a colt and do 
all the driving required at the same time, 
and the same plan can be carried out with 
the work horses, 

A horse is not ready for the market prop- 
erly until five or six years old, while the 
draft horse can be worked at two and a 
half or three years at most. We can keep 
the mares until they have mare colts old 
enough to work, then turn off the mothers 
and keep the colts in their places. By 
breeding to good sires all the time we are 
improving our stock and at the same time 
having a small income to help pay farm 
expenses. 

Another thing farmers should do to im- 
prove our horses is to have government 
stallions as in France and Germany. The 
only way we can ever accomplish this is 
for us farmers to bring it before our rep- 
resentatives. The farmers pay much of the 
tax and if all ask for this we will get it in 
a few years. The plan in France and Ger- 
many is that every horse must come up to 
a standard, which is regulated by veteri- 
nary and expert judges of horses. The farm- 
ers all have their mares examined and none 
but the very best are kept to raise colts. 
There is no service fee, but no horse is al- 
lowed to stand unless the owner has a cer- 
tificate. The owners of mares have to have 
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certificates also. Let us, as farmers, look to 
our representatives and see that they make 
such a law, There are plenty of good horses 
in this country so that we can well afford to 
dispense with the poorer class. 


Making Open Ditches. 


L. D. SNOOK, 








On stiff clay land open ditches are a neces- 
sity. No matter how thoroughly under- 
drained, during a heavy or protracted rain 
the close texture of the soil prevents the 
water being absorbed as fast as it falls. 
Even on sandy or gravelly land there is an 
occasional downpour too fast for the land to 
drink it up. This necessitates some pro- 
vision for taking care of this surplus water, 
and it can be successfully done only through 
the medium of open ditches. In meadow 
land, where the water flows only a portion 
of the year, the ditch should be made shal- 
low and broad, say about 1 ft deep and 
gradually sloping to the banks on each side 
6 ft away. 

A ditch of this kind will sod over in one 
year and is not so deep but that a mower 
can be run across it at every point, also 
loaded wagons. Deep ditches that now cut 
up pasture and meadow land can be made 
shallow and broad by flowing in from each 
side and seeding down with some tehacious 
grass. If they are crooked you can do much 
to straighten them by making a channel 
across the bends. If in places the incline is 
so steep as liable to wash, fill in during a 
dry time to the proper depth with loose soil 
and pave with stiff sods. It takes a little 
work, but pays well. 





Poultry Cars in Europe—Special cars are 
in use, so that chickens for the British mar- 
ket can be fattened during the journey, one 
attendant being able to take care of a num- 
ber of cars. For instance, chickens are 
bought in the country districts of Russia or 
Italy and reach the English market alive 
and considerably improved by being well 
fed during the trip. 








JERSEY COWS AND FLORIDA CLOVER--See Page 30 
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Cost of Corn Growing---IV. 


ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 





This fourth article in the comprehensive 
study of the corn problem and its relation 
to profitableness to farmers follows imme- 
diately that published in issue of July 7. 
It should be read in conjunction with earlier 
numbers in order to fully comprehend the 
various details outlined. 

GATHERING AND CRIBBING—(See table, No 
15). Two methods of gathering the crop 
are followed, first, cutting up and shocking 
and husking from the shock; second, husk- 
ing from the standing stalk, the stalks re- 
maining in the field to be pastured down. 
Where fodder is an important part of the 
scheme of production, the first method is 
followed, this being the case in the states 
east of Ill. Of the area in the record 2976 
acres were husked standing, requiring 2438%4 
days of labor and 2264 days of team service, 
the accomplishment being 1.22 acres per 
day’s labor, this including cribbing as well 
as husking. Where the crop is cut it is 
usually by hand, and the 659 acres cut up 
by hand required 595% days of labor, or an 
accomplishment of 1.11 acres per day’s la- 
bor. The crop was cut by machinery on 
215 acres, requiring 74 days of labor and 
48% days of team service, the accomplish- 
ment being 2.91 acres per day’s labor, Where 
the crop is cut, husking and cribbing con- 
stitute a separate item of labor. Husking 
from the shock was practiced on 651 acres, 
requiring 1223% days of labor and 382% days 
of team service, or an accomplishment of 
0.53 acres per day’s labor. It should be 


stated that 71 acres were cut and 
216 acres husked and cribbed by 
contract, these areas being included 


in the final tabulation of cost of production, 
but not included in the analysis of accom- 
plishment per day’s labor. 

FopDER—(See table, No 16). In determin- 
ing the cost of production of the corn crop, 
the value of fodder as a by-product must be 
taken from the gross cost. Where the crop 
is cut and shocked the value of the fodder 
is an important item, but where the crop 
is husked standing the value of the stalks 
for pasturage is but slight. Fodder was 
shocked on 945 acres, and this product was 
returned: by thé growers as worth $2174.70 
in the field without further expense to the 
produter. This makes the average value 
per acre of the fodder, where the crop is 
cut, of $2.30. On the 3106 acres where the 
crop was husked standing, the selling value 
of pasturage privilege was estimated by the 
owners at $990.60, or an average of 32 cents 
per acre. The aggregate valuation of the 
fodder production by both methods was 
$3165.30, or an average per acre for the 
whole acreage of 78.1 cents. 

PRODUCTION—The total production of corn 
on this record area was 158,815 bu, or an 
average of 39.2 bu per acre. Further details 
will appear in Part 5 of this series of arti- 
cles, to be published next week. 


GRAIN CROPS 
A Good Oats Crop in Sight. 


Present returns show a condition for the 
oats crop slightly lower than last month 
and exactly the same as was reported in 
this journal at this date last year. 
Were it not for the heavy loss of prospect 
in the northwest, where this crop has suf- 
fered little less from bad weather conditions 
than has wheat, the present condition 
would be higher than was reported on June 
1. In a considerable part of the Ohio valley 
June weather was exceedingly favorable 
and the crop is approaching harvest with a 
better promise than was expected earlier 
in the season. The fearful effect of the 
June drouth in the states affected may be 
appreciated in the drop since June 1 of 9 
points in Wis, 39 in Minn, 19 in Neb, and 45 
each in N D and §S D. 

There is a heavy rank growth of straw 
in portions of Mo, Ill and Ind and some 
complaint of straw fall and wind lodging 
is reported. Rust, blight and similar visi- 
tations are but rarely mentioned. In re- 
cent years the critical period for the oats 
crop has been the last two weeks before 
harvest, and a period of rain and 
alternating hot sunshine during the early 
part ef July might greatly reduce the pres- 
ent promise. Should the crop go to harvest 
with no loss from present condition the out- 
come would reach at least 875,000,000 bu. 








Corn Acreage Large, Condition Fair. 





Last month this journal presented inter- 
esting preliminary data indicating a liberal 
increase in the breadth devoted to corn. 
Our eccmplete investigation this month 
shows that the ‘original promise has been 
a little more than made good, the totai 
acreage being reported at 86,294,000 acres 
against 83,677,000 gathered last year. This 
is the largest acreage ever devoted to this 
great cereal, and one which with a reason- 
ably favorable season will establish a new 
record for production. Naturaily the in- 
crease is heavy in the Ohio valley where 
the winter-killing of wheat made the sub- 
stitution of a spring crop necessary, but 
even outside of this district a healthy in- 
crease is noted. Practically Tenn and Mich 
are the only states showing a decrease from 
last year’s breadth. It is worthy of note 
that the heaviest rate of increase is in the 
states that furnish the commercial supply 
of corn. 

In a general way the present condition 
of the crop is satisfactory. During the lat- 
ter half of June too much rainfall in the 
heavy producing districts east of the Mis- 
sissippi river prevented cultivation, and in 
parts of the Ohio valley fields on low bot- 
tom lands were under water sufficient to 
injure the vitality of the plant. Such weath- 
er conditions have fostered a rapid growth 
of weeds and fields are very foul. The 
comparatively low condition reported in Ind 
and Ky may be attributed to this excess of 
moisture. The general average of condi- 


tion is 92.4, against 86.5 last year and 88.7 
in ’97. With these exceptions the July 
condition has been reported higher than 
the present figure in each year since ’91. 
West of the Mississippi river the condition 
is uniformly reported high and so far as 
present appearances go the crop promise is 
excellent. 

The general impression, however, that the 
western corn belt has received a full supply 
of moisture this year is erroneous. Since 
Mar 1 cr during the present season up to 
date, Ia, Mo and Kan have fallen material- 
ly short of their normal rainfall, the 
amount received ranging from only 60 to 
80 per cent of the usual supply. Such rain 
as has been received has been well  dis- 
tributed, coming frequently enough to keep 
all crops in good growing condition, but 
not furnishing any reserve supply of mois- 
ture to be drawn against by growing 
plants if at a later date a period of drouth 
should be experienced. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated area and condition of the corn crop 
by states on July 1: 

CORN ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 





Acres Cond Acres Cond 
N Y, . 494,000 90 Ia ......8,868,000 99 
Pa ......1,314,000 90 Mo .....6,630,000 98 
Tex . .4,370,000 80 Kan ....8,469,000 95 
Ark . -2,434,000 97 Neb . 8,023,000 95 
Tenn ...3,268,000 82 ND ‘ 15,000 75 
W Va .. 710,000 Se @ Bisescs 1,130,000 80 
_  @eaere 3,196,000 we GORE scces 49,000 100 
Ohio ....3,415,000 94 Ore --« 18,000 100 
Mich ...1,246,000 90 Wash .. 10,000 90 
a 4,371,000 88 Other, 17,528,000 93 
Til ......8,095,000 92 — - 
Wis ....1,532,000 84 Tot ..86,294,000 92.4 
Minn ...1,109,000 84 





Helped by Fodder Crops—I rented a farm 
with river bottom meadows, badly run out. 
The drouth last summer threatened to spoil 
one-half my hay crop in the spring, so I 
put in an abundance of fodder corn. I also 
sowed a good acreage of oats. Those I cut 
for fodder. Not having a silo I put the 
oats and corn fodder into the mows and fed 
one ration each of hay, corn fodder and oats 
a day throughout the winter. For grain 
have fed four quarts per day of corn and 
coh meal. (Corn raised on farm) to milk- 
ers. I have received in milk checks alone, 
not counting by-products, an average of 
$42 to cow. Now as a2 man’s wealth is not 
in what he makes, but what he saves, you 
will see wherein a farmer gains by raising 
all feedstuffs on his own farm.—[J. F. J., 





Believes in Deep Cultivation—I have 
learned that continued, frequent, shallow 
cultivation will pack and make the soil 
hard, except a couple of inches of the sur- 
face. During another drouth, I shall cul- 
tivate deeply between the rows, but not 
close enough to seriously disturb the roots 
and follow immediately with the harrow 
and pulverizer to make the surface fine 
and smooth, and run close to the plants 
with a fine-tooth cultivator.—[C. E. Brook- 
hart, Cumberland Co, Tenn. 


Analysis by States of Figures Contained in Part IV, Cost of Growing Corn. 









































a No 15 ™" 
: Cribbin No 16 No 17 
o—Cut by machinery cHusking-, for shock r—Husked standing — Cut by hand— c Fodder. —~ on —Produet—,, 
«2 ~ A «S 
_ , ks _— Es a oy ty. og. 8 Be og ge 3 8 
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Pa. — om _ —-~sSs 12s ea- = — — 44 50% .87 44 211.50 4.81 _ — — 211.50 4.81 44 ~ 2,265 51.5 
Ma ..... _— _ — 15 & ‘sa —- — —- — 6 4 10 1 63.7% 4.25 _ —_— — 63.75 4.25 15 1,005 67.0 
Va _— _ — 56 10 a — — 5 4 12 65 += 10.00 2.00 —_ —_ — 10.00 2.00 5 100 20.0 
Tex _— _ —-——_——- — —-§ & B ‘t= = —_ — —_-_ — 20 15.00 .75 15.00 .75 20 800 40.0 
Okla ... —— — —-—- —- —- — ® 6 613 -— — —_- — _ — 20 6.00 .30 6.00 .30 20 7.0 
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Be wesese 19 7 3% 3.14136 199 97  .68 1,220 1,013 999 1.20 117 1.22 146 360.10 2.47 1,220 432.75 .35 792.85 .58 1,366 59,417 43.5 
Wis 13 7 3 18 47 9 19 60 5 81 53.64 47 621% .75 GO 184.00 3.07 102 32.00 .31 216.00 1.33 162 7,880 48.6 
Minn —— —_ — 146 2% 4% .58 & 73 42 .74 16 8 2.00 16 25.00 1.56 54 27.00.50 52.00 .74 70 3,091 44.2 
Iowa 10 2 2 5.00 45 68 18 .67 475 423% 386%112 35 35 1.00 45 86.00 1.91 475 232.40 .49 318.40 .61 620 23.035 44.3 
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Successful Marketing of Peaches. 


W. H. OWEN, OTTAWA CO, O. 





The many discouraging problems that 
confront the. grower in the satisfactory 
marketing of his peaches, I believe, are 
satisfactorily solved through the adoption 
of the central packing house system. At 
least, such has been my _ observation 
through the management of such a com- 
pany for the past eight years. The grower 
can give his undivided attention to the 
proper picking of his fruit, which is a very 
important factor. It is known that if 
peaches are picked green or immature, or 
over-ripe, and delivered to the packing 
house in such condition, no amount of work 
that may be put upon it can make good 
prime fruit of it. The great advantage of 
the central packing house is the superior 
advantages and induceménts it offers to 
purchasers of fruit in securing a uniform 
grade and pack. This system entirely elimi- 
nates the practice of deceptive packing, and 
gives buyers confidence that they are get- 
ting honestly packed fruit, The labor saved 
at both ends, by dealing with one man or 
corporation instead of 10 or 50, becomes 
apparent, and the commission man can af- 
ford to handle a corporation account for 
7 per cent, and it really pays him better, 
because of work and time saved, Buyers 
after becoming acquainted with your 
grades, pack and manner of doing business, 
ean order their supply of fruit intelligently 
and without the necessity of retaining a 
representative at the shipping point. 

Another great and beneficial effect of such 
an organization is through its influence in 
broadening the field of distribution, it does 
to that extent disprove the over-production 
policy. We have found that in our dealings 
with transportation companies, basket man- 
ufacturers, and even the commission man, 
they lend a more willing ear, and correct 
errors and abuses, with greater prompti- 
tude when presented by the authorized rep- 
resentative of a company, than for an in- 
dividual, or small grower presenting a case 
possessing equal merit. 

Now, as to the expense of organizing un- 
der this system. Some may raise the ob- 
jection that it will cost too much to estab- 
lish a plant, but it is far cheaper for each 
to contribute toward a general plant than 
for each individual to supply himself with 
a packing house, a grader and other neces- 
sary equipments. Make sure of a building 
with ample room for receiving, grading and 
expeditious handling of the fruit. Do not 
think that a room with no more space than 
would ordinarily be used by three or four 
of the larger growers of the company and 
equipped with an insufficient number of 
graders will properly take care of the fruit 


of 20 or 30 orchards, for it will not, and 
such conditions will only result in loss, 
through failure in being able to get the 


fruit through promptly. 

It is estimated that Ottawa Co produces 
nearly one-half of the peach crop of O. 
This county’s product season of 1898 
amounted to over 560,000 bu, and the prod- 
uct this past season from less than four 
townships of the county was over 160,000 bu. 
The season of 1898 will long be remembered 
as one of little profit to the grower, owing 
to the unprecedented yield and low prices. 
As an example of what has been accom- 
plished through organization, I would refer 
you to the conditons and results of 1898. 
Of the 560,000 bu output, the three organ- 
izations of the county, the Union fruit 
company, the Island and Gypsum fruit com- 
pany and the Danbury fruit company, 
packed and shipped nearly one-half of the 
product. Most of these shipments ‘were 
made to the distant markets of the east 
and the interior towns of this state and Pa, 
on direct sales at fair prices; while the 
bulk of the individual shipments outside of 
the companies were made to Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit and Cincinnati markets on 
consignment, and very often the returns 
were insufficient to cover the cost of labor 
and packages used. Had there been no fruit 
companies in existence, the larger portion 





of the 200,000 bu these companies kept out 
of our local markets would have naturally 
been placed there with the rest, and you 
can imagine the results of all would have 
been far more disastrous than they were. 

If we will carefully investigate the hun- 
dreds of trusts or unions that are now in 
existence in nearly every branch of busi- 
ness, you will find they are all declaring 
handsome dividends to their stockholders, 
while prior to their consolidations, in many 
cases, they were actually running at a 
loss. What has been true in other branches 
of business through result of co-operation 
to avoid competition, and reduce the cost 
of placing their products on the markets, 
can also be made true of the fruit industry 
in the different fruit-growing sections of 
this state. It is not a visionary and un- 
demonstrated theory. It is the furtherance 
of a co-operative plan that is now in actual, 
practical and successful operation in some 
sections of this and other states. 

If some of the fruit organizations in this 
and other states have not proven entirely 
satisfactory to their members, due to mis- 
management, that should not prejudice or 
deter those interested from investigation of 
the plan, for there are fruit companies that 
are thoroughly successful and making 
money for their members. The co-operative 
fruit company will succeed if organized 
and managed upon a business basis, just 
the same as any other business enterprise 
requiring co-operation. It is surely the 
best means in which to conserve the inter- 
ests of the producer, and we know that the 


grower’s interests can best be served 
through facilties, which they may own and 
control. 





Desirable Winter Plants—I find the 
common single petunia about the most sat- 
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isfactory plant for the winter window, 
No insects bother mine. They never have 
to be washed to keep the buds from blight- 
ing, and they will bloom all the time. They 
should be started in August, by taking up 
a young plant. Keep it pinched back ta 
make it branch out, and after it begins to 
bloom cut off the long ends occasionally, 
and you will never lack for bloom, The 
double balsam or lady slipper-is another 
satisfactory plant for winter. Plant late, 
prune often into the shape you wish and 
you will be delighted with the result. The 
cypress makes a lovely vine for a hanging 
basket or trellis. The dainty lace-like 
leaves are very beautiful and light up a 
collection of plants.—[Geneva March. 
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Potting Soil for Tomatoes—One success- 
ful grower prepares a potting soil for to- 
matoes by mixing three-fourths leaf mold 
and one-fourth well-rotted manure, Six- 
inch pots with broken pieces of crocks 
placed in the bottom are filled one-fourth 
full of soil, and then a small handful of 
Jadoo fiber is added and the plants set in 
this. The pots are then filled with soil and 
well soaked with water before being trans- 
ferred to the cold frame. For melons, the 
pots are prepared in the same way before 
the seed is planted. The Jadoo fiber pro- 
duces a strong root growth and holds the 
soil together when the plants are trans- 
planted. 

Tar Water for Cabbage Worms is made 
by dissolving some tar in water. Put it 
in a pail and let it remain over night. 
Then sprinkle the cabbage plants. I found 
this to be a good remedy. Table salt proved 
to be also useful.—[Barbara Brown, Ben- 
ton Co, Ind, 

















WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Waltham Watch Company 
was the first company in America to 
make watches; the first to be 


organized (half a century ago), and 
is the first at the present time 

in the quality and volume of its 
product. 


Waltham Watches are for sale by all retail jewelers. 














FRUIT EvAronaron 


e piseress sizes and pits. ricenten sy hey tres. 
HE BLYMYER TRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, 
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*‘Boxal” Kills 
Potato Bugs 


And prevents Blight. 
Comes ready to use. $1 makes 100 gallons 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
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great campaign 


‘Victoriousz< rin 


1900 by Murat Hals 
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ocality. 

Tells why Republican principles will aaa at is 
in November. Contains platform. biogra a of Kin- 
ley and Roosevelt; all about A ceyeTe 
PROSPERITY, the “GR AME ERICAN 


EAT 
POLICY” and a POLITICAL ARG 
TL Each’ : Sree NT SAL. 
FR Sells like hot cakes. 
Endorsed by leading party men. COMMISSION 50 
PERCENT. Freight paid. Credit given. O Its 
FREE. Enclose 5 two-cent-stamps for postage. 


Ss. A. PARK & COxr, 
Dept. R. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Popularity of Brome Grass. 
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This grass, technically known as Bromus 
inermus, is proving itself one of the very 
best grasses for the north and west. It 
yields well according to the S D exper sta 
and makes a very sweet hay of a dark 
green color, It is at least three weeks earlier 
than wild grass which renders it very valu- 
able for early grazing. The only question- 
able feature about the grass is that by long 
standing it becomes too thick. On a station 
farm a plat seeded in ’96 was so thoroughly 
sodded by ’98 that the growth was small. 
This plat yielded less than another plat 
sown the same year. A plat seeded the 
middle of July, ’97, grew evenly, was cut 
in June and the crop yielded four tons of 
cured hay per acre. The grass was from 44 
to 48 in high when cut. The condition of 
the meadow at the time of cutting is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Plats 
seeded last year made a good catch. One 
of the great problems of the northwest is 
to get a tame grass which will stand the 
conditions to which it is subjected each 
season. It seems that this grass just about 
fills the bill and unless the matter of form- 
ing a tough sod is an objection, it will soon 
be widely distributed. 

The standard weight of the seed is 14 Ibs 
to the bushel, but this weight is seldom 
attained, owing largely to the presence of 
chaff. The seed is sometimes adulterated. 
Owing to the high price of the seed, buyers 
should use caution to see that they get 
seed of a high percentage of germination 
and purity. The U S dep’t of agri says the 
best test for purity is to take a small quan- 
tity of seed and spread it out thinly on a 
sheet of white paper where every seed can 
be seen and the impurities, chaff, straw 
and other adulterants separated from the 
good seed. By planting a few good seeds In 
a box and keeping it warm and moist the 
percentage of germination can be easily 
tested. The seed must be sown broadcast 
at the rate of 15 to 20 lbs per acre and 
covered from 1 to 2 in deep. 





Benefits from Soiling Crops. 


*THOMAS SHAW, professor of animal 
dustry, Univ, Minn. 


in- 





When crops are cured in the silo the labor 
of harvesting is of necessity done in a 
wholesale way, with but little inter- 
ruption in the work, and with a 
minimum waste of time on the 
part of men and teams The neces- 
sity for first curing the food and then 
handling it again in storing is thus ob- 
viated. Such crops as are suitable for being 
made into silage may be stored in the silo 
under conditions of weather quite adverse 
to the dry curing of the same in the or- 
dinary way. 

The silo may be made to furnish green 
food all the year,and under some conditions 
more easily than it can be furnished from 
any other source. There are localities in 
which soiling crops other than corn or 
sorghum cannot be readily grown with 
marked success, and there may be in- 
stances in which it would not be convenient 
to grow them or to command the time re- 
quired to cut and feed them when grown. 
Under such conditions a supply of silage 
in excess of the needs of the stock during 
winter is helpful, more especially to dairy- 
men, whose cows would otherwise be 
wholly dependent on pastures which may 
fail with the advent of dry weather. 

Live stock will also eat such food with 
avidity. Instances are on record where 
cows have shown a preference for corn 
silage over grass, and there is no period of 
the year, not even when grass is at its 
best,*that they will not eat with evident 
relish more or less of corn silage when well 

_preserved. But it does not follow that be- 
cause live stock may thus be provided with 





*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops and the Silo, 
published by Orange Judd company. 





green food that it will not be eminently 
proper to provide and feed other green 
food. Corn is not in itself a balanced ra- 
tion, nor is corn silage and grass, and 
even though these did furnish a balanced 
food, a variety is usually preferable to one 
or two kinds, and a change of food to 
sameness in the diet. 

When food is properly preserved in the 
silo it is more palatable than when fed in 
the dry form. This means that a less pro- 
portion of the food will be wasted in feed- 
ing. In fact, there should be but little 
waste in feeding silage in any instance and 
in many instances none at all. 

The silo is economical of space in storing 
food, as it requires a much less area to 
store food in the green form than to store it 
when dried. It is also economical in labor 
when feeding the food. It can usually be 
located so that the food is nearer to the 
place of feeding than it would be possible 
to store equal quantities of dry food in the 
cured form. It is easily handled because of 
its lack of bulkiness and because it is more 
commonly fed in the cut form: [Our illus- 
tration on next page shows the sheep barn 
with round silo at the Minnesota university 
experiment farm.] 


Select the Best Breed. 


D. W. THOMAS, OHIO. 








The first step for the farmer toward the 
improvement of his swine is to get the best 
blood obtainable, and then keep it good. 
But notwithstanding the great caution in 





BREEDING AND FEEDING 


corn into a 3-bu barrel.” In the vicinity 
of the Atlantic cities, pigs are kept, or 
might be kept, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing out of purchased food, nice fresh 
pork, and rich valuable manure. And, in- 
deed, in all sections the value of the ma- 
nure should be taken into consideration. 





Cheap Way of Filling the Silo. 


GEORGE H. DODGE, 





During a season when the average stock 
feeder has stcured only one-half to two- 
thirds of his usual crop of hay, he is led to 
investigate more closely than in the years of 
plentiful forage the practicability of en- 
silage. Many have been prevented from 
adopting the silo as an adjunct of the 
haymow simply because they have thought 
themselves unable to afford the large 
amount of extra help still thought 
necessary by many at the time of fill- 
ing. I have had in the past 18 years an 
annual experience in such work in gangs 
of from five to 15 men and have realized the 
expensive delays owing to slight breakages 
of machinery and the difficulty of keeping 
the gang in the field and the one at the silo 
so well balanced that one need not wait 
occasionally for the other. 

During the past two years I have pur- 
sued an entirely different plan and am well 
pleased at the saving of labor in the field 
as well as the kitchen. I took off the tops 
of my two one-horse hayrucks, replacing 
them with three spruce poles 16 ft long, one 
end bolted to the forward bolster, with the 























CUTTING BROME GRASS ON THE SOUTH DAKOTA EXPER STATION FARM 


selecting the breed, much labor will be lost, 
and the profits greatly lessened, if care ig 
not taken with the brood sow, before and af- 
ter coming in. At the outset a farmer should 
have a clear and well-determined idea of 
the object he wishes to acccmplish. He 
should consider his situation as to market 


and his means of getting to market 
and should select the breed or fam- 
ily best suited to his conditions, 


whether it be a large hog to be 
marketed at 16 to 24 months old, or one of 
quicker maturity to be fit for market at 
eight to 12 months old. Continue to select 
males from the same breed. 

The object of keeping pigs differs in dif- 
ferent places and circumstances, The 
dairy farmer keeps pigs principally for the 
purpose of turning his whey and skimmed 
milk to good account. The grain-growing 
farmers in the older settled parts of the 
country keeps pigs to consume the slops 
from the house, and pick up _  scat- 
tered grain around the barns and on the 
stubbles, and to consume,and turn into pork 
small potatoes, and many other articles 
that would otherwise be wasted. In the 
west, where corn is cheap, and the expense 
of sending it to market very great,pigs are 
kept for the purpose of “packing 14 bu of 


other end fastened to the rear axle. I 
fastened a raised board seat at the front 
end for convenience in riding and to keep 
the load from rolling forward and strik- 
ing the horse. It took less than a day te 
complete the two rigs, including the cutting 
and finishing the poles. 

Setting up my one-horse tread power as 
close as possible to the side of the silo ‘in 
the barn floor, I placed my cutter at the 
left side, close to the end of silo, raising 
the hood so that the cut fodder. would fly 
into and nearly across the pit. This gave 
me a chance to drive into the barn and 
stop the load directly opposite the feeding 
table. My helper and myself, each taking 
a team, proceeded to the corn field, cutting 
two rows of corn, laid it straight across 
the poles of the wagons, proceeding in this 


way across the side of field until we 
had about one-half ton per load. 
The load was drawn to the barn. One 


horse was led into the power and the other 
remained in readiness to move the second 
load. The corn in this way is free from 
rocks, dirt and weeds, and requires no 
stooping to pick up, either in the field or 
at the feeding table. It is kept straight and 
in the best possible condition for cutting, 
and the machine will do 10 times the work 











without sharpening than it would be able 
to accomplish where careless farm hands 
load the corn in the old way. After finish- 
ing the two loads we drive through the 
barn and to the field, where the process is 
repeated. Two good men, where the field 
is convenient, will put in from eight to 12 
tons per day with far greater ease to them- 
selves and team than in the hurry, worry 
and bustle of large gangs. Another good 
feature of this method lies in the fact that 
you are always ready to leave the work 
without hurt in case of a shower, a break- 
age or any unforeseen hindrance. 


Scrub Hogs Must Go. 








The value of purebred and improved 
swine for feeding is shown very clearly in 
some feeding tests recently conducted by 
the Kan exper sta. They fed a lot of pure- 
bred Berkshires and Poland Chinas, as 
well as some mixed-bred hogs such as are 
kept by the average Kan farmer. It was 
found it would take from 10 to 30 per cent 
more feed for 100 lbs of grain for the mixed 
hogs than for the pure breeds. No stronger 
argument can be presented in favor of 
better breeding than this question of feed- 
ing which so materially affects the profits. 

In the lot of hogs purchased there were 
some well-built pigs that would stand 
heuvy feeding and make good returns for 
the feed consumed, but there were two un- 
profitable classes which. are common to 
hogs throughout the country. One class 
has good hind quarters, but is low in front 
and weak in the heart. Such hogs get off 
feed easily and will not stand heavy feed- 
ing, while their constitution is not strong 
and they easily succumb to disease. The 
other unprofitable class is the fine-boned, 
short, blocky chunk. This type the feeders 
often breed for. The chunk is quickly fat- 
tened, but will not eat enough feed to make 
profitable gains. The hogs. that.make the 
best gains in these experiments were. well 
boned. with. both fore and hind. quarters 
well developed, rather rangy, large through 
the heart and with legs of fair length. 





A Source of Foreign Flavors in Butter. 
GEORGE BEB. NEWELL. 





Neglected pastures are the cause of a 
great deal of bad-flavored butter at this 
season. Nothing is moré susceptible to for- 
eign flavors'and odors coming through the 
feed than milk. These flavors descend to the 
cream and resulting butter as natural heri- 
tages. The remedy is, not to seek to eradi- 
eate them after they have become associated 
with the product, but ‘with thoroughness 
and persistency to remove the cause. The 
cause is bitter and noxious herbage and 
fungous growth falling in the way of the 
grazing cow. Such herbage is often most 
prominent in the middle and late summer, 














SHEEP BARN WITH ROUND SILO. 


At Minn Exper Farm, 


when grass is on the wane, and cows now 
eat promiscuously what they would pass 
by earlier in the season. 

Poisonous fungi, like toadstools, found 
springing up about old logs and stumps, 
are often eaten by cows, and result in a 
pernicious form of lacteal taint that is ab- 
solutely ruinous to butter flavor. The ten- 
der shoots of the black cherry when eaten 


LIVE STOCK 








by. milch animals I have known to impart 
their characteristic bitter taste to milk and 
butter. 

Home butter makers often condone these 
various foreign flavors with the remark, 
“Oh, it’s just something the cows have 
eaten,” without perhaps thinking that the 
discrepancy has reduced the commercial 
value of the butter 50 per cent. No mat- 
ter how nicely butter may be made; how 
crisp and fine of texture, if it does not pos- 
sess a sweet, natural taste, its chief value 
is gone. Our only remedy for insuring its 
sweetness, reaching back to feed origin, is 
to have absolutely clean pastures. Let noth- 
ing come in the way of the cow that is not 
wholesome grass of some variety. It will 
pay to begin now by going through the pas- 
tures and cutting and destroying all noxious 
weeds. Also old logs and stumps that might 
harbor the growth of fungi, should be piled 
up and burned. By this procedure a two- 
fold benefit results, i e, one cause of bad 
milk flavors is removed, and more room is 
given for the growth of nutritious grasses 
in the pasture. Also weed seeds are pre- 
vented from spreading all over the farm, 
from this too-often neglected field. 





Improving Common Hogs—A herd of 
common hogs may be quickly and cheaply 
improved by introducing a boar of any good 
breed, but of pure blood. Select a new one 
of the same breed each year, but not a near 
relative. Such a course will give a herd all 
the characteristics of that breed in a few 
years. But if each year a new breed is se- 
lected, the attempted improvement will 
prove a failure. In-and-in breeding is an- 
other and fatal error in perpetuating our 
best breeds and families, as no animal 
shows deterioration from that cause as soon 
as the hog.—[D. W. Thomas, Columbiana 
Co, O. 





Peanuts—Subscriber, Greenup “Co, Ky: 
While peanuts thrive best: in the southern 
states, they can-be grown § successfully 
throughout the middle states, in favorable 
situations with light, sandy soils. The 
plant is an annual of trailing habit. Its 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers are produced 
from the axils of the leaves, close to the 
ground. When in bloom the stems have to 
be covered lightly with soil, as the seeds 
or nuts ripen only. under ground. Anyone 
engaging in peanut culture should have 
Jones’s ‘‘Peanut. Plant,”’ published by Or- 
ange Judd company. Price 50 cents. 





Exercise for Hogs—Hogs do not need: as 
much exercise as some believe, yet they do 
not’ want confinement in a small pen except 
during the last few weeks of finishing for 
market. A breeding boar can hardly have 
too much exercise, neither can the brood 
sow get too much. Pigs which are growing 
for the market should have only enough 
to keep them growing and healthy. A 
small pasture of a few acres will afford 
them all they need. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha’” and ‘‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $890.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 








AND DAIRY 








SHARPLES 
Gream 


Separators 


are the standard of excellence. Asthey - 
were first, s0 have 

they always been 

kept—bee 


of farm Cream Sep- 
Separtors ae puting dolnes fn place 
of dimes into the pockets of the cream- 
6ry men and dairy men. 

Send for Free Pamphlet Ne, 84 


P, Mi. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


THE SHARPLES O0., 
28 Se. Canal St., Chicago. Ill. 





Automatie 


:Butter Making cream 

a s e Simple; Separ: ator 
= SIMplified SSP iaperae: cura 
= and better butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ 
& Gold-mine. Price $2.50; worth $100. 


< Send stamp for particulars, 
Automatic Cream SeparatorCo, Box 4,QuincyIl, 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New magmas, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-work ng machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We makea 
specialty of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 


This great work gives the origin and history of all the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found in 
America, in a manner at once brief, comprehensive and in 
regular sequence. It also deals with their present dis- 
tribution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
ing and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
grading. It also gives relative milk production in cattle, 
and wool production in ape It gives the recognized 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive and exact. The time occupied in 
preparing this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. Illustrations are given of male and female ani- 
mals of each breed that are true to the type. For farmer, 
breeder or student, the book is the one complete and 
reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 100 full-page 
plates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York: 


OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal, 
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“UNCLE SAM’? EVERY TIME FOR GOOD WORK 

; @ Mapre Banx Farm, Greenwich, Conn., May 10, 1900. 

“ Have used the No. 5 U. S. Separator twice every day for over three 
years, and during that time it has never missed a skimming, doing perfect 
work and not a cent forrepairs. We think the U. S. far superior to all 


others we have seen or tried. Uncle Sam every time for 

and simplicity. It is our opinion that the U. S. Separator wil 
large expense, as all the parts that may wear can be re- 
We find The Davis Swing Churn and Eureka 


time without ve 
— at a trifling cost. 


utter Worker the best of their kind. It peys every time to bu 
dairy apparatus, and the Vermont Farm Machine 


buy it. 





work 
t a life- 


good 
ace to 
ROS. 


0. is the 


THOMSON 
Write for descriptive circulars of what you want in the Dairy line. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4&8 year; 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment. has been 
received up to January 1, 1901; Feb, ‘0l, to February 1, 
1901, and so on. me time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us ta discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 limes to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad’’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit th your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We itively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Qur 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in. our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the . matter 
ean be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same eqnfidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffiee or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than .00, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on ali checks, drafts and express 


money, orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 14, 1900. 
$10 For Your Opinion. 














What feature or department of American 
Agriculturist is, in your judgment, most in- 
teresting, helpful and important? In what 
manner could that department be made still 
better, at least for you, or for the farmers 
or rural dwellers in your section. 

For the best reply to these questions, we 
will give a ten-dollar bill, and for the second 
best answer $5. A postal will be 
sufficient, but write a letter if you wish. 
Address Opinion Editor, American 
Agriculturist, New York, as soon 
as possible; prizes will be awarded 
in September. All may compete, young or 
old, subscribers or not. 





A post check currency is among the possi- 
bilities of the near future, making it much 
easier to safely send small sums of money 
by mail and doing away with many of the 
annoyances of present methods, The Mc- 
Millian-Lentz bill providing for this new 
system failed to become a law, but will be 
called up early in the next session of con- 
gress. The measure in brief proposes to 
substitute for all paper money outstanding 
of denominations one, two and five dollars, 
a currency of the same denominations 
containing blank spaces on the face of 
each note which can be filled in by 
anyone and thus made immediately a 
check payable to the person named. This 
money will serve the purposes of all or- 
dinary money with the added advantage 
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that anyone may take a two-dollar bill, for 
example, write on its face the name of the 
person or firm to be sent to, city and state, 
affix a two-cent postage stamp to be crossed 
with sender’s initials, the piece of currency 
then being instantly transformed into a per- 
sonal check on the government, as safe for 
transmission as a bank draft or postoffice 
tmoney order. After being paid these post 
checks are to be canceled by the treasury 
department and a new post check of like de- 
nomination issued in its place. Congress is 
also asked to authorize an issue of $50,000,000 
in fractional bills of this form in denomina- 
tions of 5, 10, 15, 25 and 50 cents. There is an 
unquestioned demand for the introduction in 
this country of a form of money which will 
answer such purpose as’ that indicated. 
Many people will object to fractional paper 
currency, claiming this had its day a gen- 
eration ago. But certainly some easy -and 
safe method of sending small sums should 
be arranged, avoiding the necessity of go- 
ing to the local postoffice each time for pur- 
chase of a money order. Under sOme such 
method as that outlined, the continual re- 
tirement and reissue of post check bills 
should insure a clean and crisp paper cur- 
rency. 
ee ee 

The record of area of standing timber in 

the United States compared with a decade 


ago, will form one of the most valuable 
items in the federal census just taken. 
The serious depletion, particularly in 


the northern and eastern states, has been 
a matter of much concern for a number of 
years. Between the requirements. for 
building purposes and the paper mills, we 
will be happily disappointed if the census 
figures do not show so great 2 lossas to bear 
out the earlier predictions of a positive 
famine period a generation hence. Fortu- 
nately the subject of reforestration and the 
intelligent care of our wooded area is re- 
ceiving more attention than ever before, 
and shceculd do something to permanently 
check the disappearance of the forests. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that the well-wooded south, with its in- 
finite variety of trees, is receiving the at- 
tention of paper makers who will probably 
enlarge their operations in that direction. 
The south seems to be peculiarly rich in 
the forms of vegetation suitable for the 
manufacture of cheap paper, not only in 
her forest reserves, but in other fibers, 
sorghum, cornstalk, wheat and rye straw, 
ete. There is certainly opportunity in the 
southern states to establish this large and 
profitable industry which in recent years 
has received so much attention in upper 
New England, New York, Wisconsin and 
other northern states. Not only should 
there be growth in the home trade, but also 
in exports of paper, which last year 
amounted to $5,480,000. 





The trade journals and the big daily 
newspapers seem to be just awakening ta 
the fact that western farm mortgages are 
being either cleared off or greatly reduced. 
This wholesome condition, described in 
such detail in American Agriculturist March 
17, is as true to-day as ever, and letters 
from our friends point to unquestioned fur- 
ther financial improvement. Nor is this 
movement confined to the great west; the 
latest cotton crop at the decidedly higher 
range of prices has given substantial en- 
couragement to the south, and planters 
from Texas to the Carolinas are in better 
position to-day than for years. 





Another ‘“‘pest’’ is threatening the life of 
maple and other splendid shade trees. This 
time it is the electric current which escapes 
from the trolley wires threading their way 
through so many of our city and village 


streets and country highways. Let 
road supervisors and town boards 
carefully consider this when asked 


by the transportation lines for franchises to 
use the thoroughfares. Protect the trees. 





Wheat is Practically of the same value 
as barley or corn, pound for pound, for feed 
in the dairy. 








Our Special Crop Reports. 


Little Change in Potato Acreage. 


Present returns show very little change in 
the aggregate of potato acreage, though 
sorme rather important changes in crop dis- 
tribution are apparent. The aggregate re- 
corded is 2,972,000 acres, against 2,976,000 
harvested last year. A moderate increase 
in the states of the Ohio valley is offset by 
an equal shrinkage in the states of the 
northwest. The increased breadth in O, 
Ind, and Mich in part represents the aban- 
donment of winter wheat rather than any 
deliberate intention of enlarging the crop. 
The season for planting was quite general-< 
ly favorable, there being rather less than 
usual interference by excess of rainfall. 

The season since planting has been high- 
ly favorable for the growth of vine, ex-< 
cepting in the drouth-stricken areas of the 
northwest and the rank plant growth and 
good rich color leads correspondents to re- 
port very high averages of condition in the 
O, middie Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 
Excess of rainfall in O, ind, Ky and I 
during the latter part of June has serious- 
ly delayed cultivation and the rank growth 
of weeds may interfere with future results. 
Further east in N Y and N E erop prog- 
ress fair, but complaints of drouth. It is 
very much open to question whether the 
rank vine growth now enjoyed in some 
states is conducive to the best results in the 
formaticn of tubers, and it is certain that 
such growth would render the crop es- 
pecially subject to drouth damage should 
a period of dry weather be experienced. 

The average of condition of potatoes is 
reported at 91.5, a fairly satisfactory show- 
ing and one very high when the low state 
average in the drouth territory is consid- 
ered. Last year the general average at this 
date was 89.5 and in ’98 it stood at 95.0. 

The present potato acreage by states and 
the condition now and a year ago are shown 
as follows: 

POTATO ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATE 

--Cond July 1+ 





Acreage 1900 1899 
New England.. — oe 80 
New York...... 323 90 85 
Pennsylvania .. 186 88 88 
RE 46.0 n0<6 ba0s 16 85 89 
Arkansas .....< 30 101 86 
Tennessee ...... 32 95 83 
West Virginia.. 39 90 96 
Kentucky ...... 48 96 90 
DEEN idinwedivnncae. REE 94 96 
Michigan ...... 227 96 S97 
Indiana -« See 93 95 
| Ae 157 97 97 
Wisconsin ..... 166 85 92 
Minnesota ..... 119 80 $0 
0 ae 73 100 95 
Missouri .. .... 95 96 96 
Kansas .... 124 95 93 
Nebraska ...... 162 90 94 
North Dakota.. 37 55 91 
South Dakota.. 61 75 91 
California ..... 2s 100 94 
SGGIR wcccccccs Ee 101 85 
Washington ... 20 96 99 
Re 90 75 

EE nchesanes 2,972 91.5 89.3 





Moderate Farm Reserves in Wheat. 





Our annual estimate of the amount of old 
wheat still on farms July 1 is of especial 
interest this year in view of the probable 
shortage of the wheat crop of the present 
year. The amount reported to American 
Agriculturist, as so held is 60,917,000 bu, 
against 65,600,000 bu at this date a year ago 
and 25,000,000 bu in 98. On March 1 we re- 
ported the farm reserve of wheat at 164,- 
000,000 bu, a figure larger than was reported 
by other authorities, but the movement 
since that date and the present returns of 
farm stocks indicate that this figure was 
somewhat below the mark, and that our 
estimate of 565,000,000 bu for the crop of ’99, 
while higher than that made by any other 
recognized authority, was from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 bu below the actual production. 
The farm stock now reported, while larger 











than is ordinarilly carried over, is by no 
means burdensome, and in connection with 
the admitted wheat shortage this year at 
home and abroad, places the American 
farmer in what must be regarded as a 
promising situation. With a farm and com- 
mercial stock of perhaps 140,000,000° bu, a 
crop promise of not exceeding if equaling 
500,000,000 bu, we have a supply of 640,000,000 
bu. Domestic requirements will absorb 
410,000,000, leaving 230,000,000 bu to meet ex- 
port demand, and stocks to be carried over 
July 1 next year. Our export requirement 
can hardly be expected to fall below 200,000,- 
000 bu in view of the fact that France will, 
in the coming year, be an importer, and to 
meet such a demand it will be necessary 
to sweep wheat bins closer than for many 
years, and closer than can be done except 
under the stress of highly satisfactory 
prices for wheat. 


Hay Crop Will Be Short. 


This general statement is born out by re- 
turns from our correspondents in all parts 
of the country. Weather conditions proved 
unfavorable during June and the outturn of 
the July harvest is disappointing, particu- 
larly in the northwest, where drouth has 
been so prevalent. Like conditions, though 
in a modified form, have been the rule in 
the middle and N E states. Next week we 
will publish a detailed report amplifying 
this general statement. 

It is everywhere conceded that the yield 
of hay throughout N Y as a whole will 
prove short. Late advices from American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents bear out our 
earlier reports of unfavorable conditions, 
and June drouth has been followed by dis- 
appointing harvest during the opening days 
of July. When our final figures appear, 
they promise to show a very light yield, 
possibly less than half an average crop 
throughout large portions of N Y. In Pa 
timothy and mixed grasses have done 
rather better than clover, which yielded 
poorly. This crop has also proved light in 
O, while timothy will yield much less than 
earlier hoped. The hay crop, as a whole, is 

eing secured in fairly good condition, but 
there will be much faulty quality in it. 








A Puzzling Flax Crop—The flax sit- 
uation is still a puzzle. In every 
state where it is grown in a commer- 
cial way there is a decided increase in acre- 
age, but the extent of this increase in the 
northwest, where the bulk of the commer- 
cial crop is produced, cannot yet be deter- 
mined. The present condition of the crop is 
almost as much of a problem as is the acre- 
age. Flax being sown later and being 
hardier than wheat has not been destroyed 
as has grain, but in the most important 
centers of production the crop has made 
almost no progress during the past month. 
In the Red River valley it ranges from 8 in 
in hight down to failure to even sprout as 
yet. It is not yet too late to secure a fairly 
good rate of yield, should generous soaking 
rains occur soon, but a large or even an 
average yield per acre is out of the question, 


The Good Apple Outlook noted in our 
columns this season to date is maintained. 
Recent reports from correspondents in the 
commercial orchard belt point to continued 
excellent promise, although such advices 
are not universal. In the middle west, in- 
cluding Mich, Ill, Ia, Kan, etc, everything 
now suggests a good yield. In O, N Y and 
N E orchards, as a rule, are in fairly satis- 
factory shape. Further particulars will ap- 
near next week. “ 








Sow Rape, Turnips or crimson clover in 
the corn at the last cultivation. The clo- 
ver seed and rape should be sowed before 
the cultivator, the turnip seed immediately 
following. 





Bushel Boxes are of great convenience in 
harvesting, not only for vegetables but also 
for apples. I have 50 of them and could use 
_more.—[Ransom J. Clark, 


CROPS--POULTRY 
The Poultry Yard. 


American Poultry Association. 
PRES E, A. KEGLEY, IOWA. 





There is considerable discussion in regard 
to the proposed new descriptive score card. 
The people are not 
satisfied with the 
present scorecard, 
as the competent 
fancier does not 
need a card to 
show him what a 
bird is, and” the 
amateur cannot 
make anything 
out of our past 
Score cards, and 
for this reason I 
felt justified in 
bringing forward 
the new style of 
card. All that I 
expect of this 
card over the old 
form is that it 
gives the judge more room to designate his 
cuts, and then we can demand of him that 
he places himself on record on each section 
of every specimen, The call for the vote for 
our next annual meeting which opened July 
5 will close July 25. The places inviting the 
assn are Chicago, Phila, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Milwaukee. . 

[Pres Kegley was born in ’55 on an Iowa 
farm and always manifested a great interest 
in poultry. At 19 he took up college work 
and was graduated in medicine in ’80-and 
later chose as a specialty the eye, ear, nose 
and throat. This so shortened his office 
hours that he had a great deal of extra time 
to give to outside things. Dr Kegley writes 
that he ‘‘found nothing more agreeable and 
interesting than the breeding of fancy poul- 
try. While I have bred a great many differ- 
ent varieties, I have never been able to 
really enjoy but one variety to the fullest 
degree, that being the Barred Plymouth 
Rock, and I have always been looking for 
something better than I possessed myself, 
and when I found it the price never has 
been too long, if priced at all. I think this 
is the only way that we can accomplish any- 
thing like perfection in any direction.’’] 








His Poultry Gospel. 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK, 





My friend Crary gave out the other day 
what may be called the gospel of poultry 
raising, so far as it went: ‘“Don’t winter 
old hens. I tried it, and, though I am an 
amateur and not long even that, I know 
that I have made a mistake in wintering 
hens the second time. Get your pullets 
hatched early in the spring, keep them well 
through the summer and then when you 
begin to prepare them for early layers they 
will respond promptly. But an old hen, even 
the best of yearlings; cannot be brought 
to the laying point anything as soon as a 
pullet. I didn’t believe there was so mucl. 
difference till I tried it. I have had enough 
and am convinced. My pullets were laying 
right along as early as Oct, but the hens 
were two months getting ready to lay and 
they don’t lay any better now than the pul- 
lets do, besides they will not lay any longer 
in summer than the pullets do.’’ 

“What sorts do you keep?” I inquired. 

“Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks and 
single-comb White Leghorns mostly. They 
make a good all-round collection. I get 
good and quick returns from feeding them 
green cut bone and I have no difficulty in 
keeping them all up to business. I feed 
well.” 

“But there is such a thing as feeding too 
much?” 

“Maybe, but not with Leghorns. They 
are too active. Of course you must take 
care not to feed anything that is too fat- 
tening. After that is understood, there is 
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not much danger of feeding enough to make 
a young hen too lazy.” 

My friend has another good idea that is 
giving him health and a double interest in 
things. He has a city business that was in 
good paying condition before he bought his 
little farm. He has had the land some 
years and is able to stay there nights and 
a bit in the mornings, besides all day Sat- 
urdays in the full farm season. He thinks 
that he scarcely began to live till he be-g 
came a specialist farmer. It is a great op- 
portunity; for the farm is no mere spot to 
spend the hot weather on, but is looked’ 
after sharply all through and it pays just’ 
as the city business does. 





Best Size of Flock—At the Maine station, 
flocks of 15, 20, 25 and 30 hens, respectively, | 
were tested for comparative profits. The. 
lots containing 20 hens gave a greater net’ 
profit per lot than any other number. Lots‘ 
of 25 hens gave slightly greater net returns’ 
than did the 15-hen lots, and those with 30 
hens gave much less net returns than any 
of the others. The general result indicates 
that the best profits will be obtained by al- 
lowing each hen from 8 to 10 sq ft of floor 
space. 





Cure for Sitters—My wife places a 
small coil of barbed wire in the nest. That 
settles it for that time.—[J. E. Jones, Ne- 
braska, 


Getting Tired 


By Working Hard Is Natural, and Rest 
Brings Relief. 


But if you yo ‘Mand all the time your blood 
is poor. It lacks the richness and vitality 
which are necessary to feed and sustain the 
body and give strength and vigor. You need 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great cure 
for that tired feeling because it is the great 
enricher and vitalizer of the blood. It will 
give you an appetite and increase your 
stren, Get only Hood’s beca 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 














YES, WE HAVE 


teh tamale in prices, but not in quality. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Kitselman Grnamental Fence. 

Bueeis in —— beauty and durability. Made of steel 
diron. Cheaper than wood. 60 Catalog free. 

KITSELMAN | BROS, Boz 213 Ridgeville, ind. 


You Don’t Need The Earth 











but you may need the best fence on earth. If so, 
send for our Catalogue. See our Exhibit at Fairs. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
GOING TO FEED CATTLE 


bee icf fence mnie free —s og feed lt hen, 
tae ABvAnG! Fe ANGE FEF se FENCE SF 
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; COILED SPRING FENCE COe 
Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION 


Autumn Festivals. 





[From Page 26.] 


Iowa—Continued 


Tama, Toledo, S 2-28 
Tama, Traer, S 47 


Taylor, Bedford, § 11-13 
Van Buren, Milton, 5S 18-21 
Wapello, Eldon, S 47 
Warren, Indianola, S§ 18-21 


t 


Wayne, Corydon, S 24-28 
Wayne, Lineville, 


Wayne, Seymour, Ss 10-14 
Winnebago, Forest City, 

S 11-13 
Wright, Clarion, 8 18-21 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Big Four, Belle Plaine, 

S 11-14 


Columbus Junct, 
Junct 


Columbus 
" A 28-3 
District, 


Mechanicsville, 
S &- 
Eldon Big Four, Eldon, 


Elkader, § ll-l4 
La Porte City, 


hixader, 
La Porte, 


Maple Valley, Mapleton, 
S 46 
New Sharon, New Sharon, 
S 11-13 

Nutwood Driving Club, 
Dubuque, A 7 


+25 


Perry, Perry, S 24-27 
Prairie Valley, Vairfax, 

A 21-24 
Tipton, Tipton, 21-24 


Wapsic Valley, € — City, 
S$ ll- ui 


What Cheer, What Gow, 
Ss 2 
Wilton, Wilton Junction, 
8 18 


Oklahoma 
Garfield, Enid, A l-1? 
Kansas 
Allen, Iola, § 10-13 
Brown, Hiawatha, S 57 


Butler, El Dorado, 5S 10-14 
Chautauqua, Cedar Vale, 


A 8-11 
Clay, Clay Center, S 25-28 
Coffey, Burlington, S 3-23 
Cowley, Burden, S 19-21 
Franklin, Ottawa, 8S 18-21 
Greeley, Tribune, O 23 
Jackson, Holton, 8 11-14 
Jefferson, Oskaloosa, § 4-7 
Jewell, Mankato, 8 11-14 
Marshall, Frankfort, S 25-28 
Miami, Paola, 8S 23-23 


Mortgomery, Coffeyville, 
A 1-17 


Morris, Council Grove, 
25-28 

Neosho, Erie, 28-31 

Neosho, Chanute, 8 47 


Osage, Burlingame, S 47 
Riley, Riley, 
Rooks, Stoe kton, 8S 47 
Saline, Salina, 8 25-28 
Sedgwick, W ichita, 
Wilson, Fredonia, 


Maine. 


Eastern, Bangor, Aug 28-31 
Eden, Salisbury Cove, S$ 19-20 
N Aroostook, Presque Isle, 
Sept 11-13 
N Cumberland, Harrison, 
Oct 9-10 
Northern Oxford, Andover, 
Sept 25-27 
Cumberland, W Cumberland, 
Park, G fot 25-26 
Gra ar ray a 
, 28-30 
New Gloucester je "hen- 
ville, Upper baer roe 


25-26 
N Franklin, Philip, Sent 11-13 
N Washington, Princeton, 


Sept 5-7 
Franklin Sept 18-20 
Hancock. Blue Hill, 5 18-20 


Kennebec, Readfield, 811-13 
8 Kennebec, 8 Windsor, 
Sept 1 
Pittstown, E Pittstown, 
Sept 25-27 
North Knox, Union, 8 ea 
Lincoln, Damariscotta, 2-4 
Bristol, Bristol Mills, 35a 
Oxford, S Paris, Sept 18-20 
Riverside, Bethel, Sent 11-13 
W Oxford, Fryeburg, 825-27 
W Penobscot, Exeter, S 25-27 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, Oct +11 
seasons, Richmond 1 Cor, 
ep 
E "Somerset, Hartland, S 11-13 
Waldo, Belfast, Sept 18-19 
Waldo and Penobscot, 
Monroe, Sept 11-13 
Washington, Pembroke, D315 
W Washington, Oherryfeld 
Ossipee Valley, Comish, 
7 Aug 21-23 
Acton “Oct 9-11 
Cumberland,Gorham, § 11-13 


Wisconsin 


Adams, Friendship, S$ 1 
Barron, Rice Lake, 8S 1 
Brown, Green Bay, 8 38 
Burnet, Grantsburg, 
Chippewa, Chippewa 


Columbia, Lodi, f 
Columbia, Portage, 
Crawford, Seneca, 
Dane, Madison, 
Dodge, Beaver Dam, 
Douglas, West Supe rior, 
S 25-23 
S$ 18-21 
S 47 
O 35 
8 12-14 


Dunn, Menomonie, 
Ean (Claire, Augusta, 
Grant, Boscobel, 
Grant, Lancaster, 


Green, Monroe, 8 58 
Green Lake, Berlin, oO 14 
Iowa, Dodgeville, § 18-2 


Iowa, Mineral Point, A 21-24 
Jackson, Black River —_ 


Jefferson, Jefferson, 


Juneau, Mauston, A 2-31 
La Crosse, West Salem, 

S$ 25-28 
Langlade, Antigo, S 19-21 


Manitowoc, Manitowoc, S 5-8 
Marathon, Wausau, 
Marouette, Westfield, Ss ‘2- 26 
Monroe, Sparta, S 11-14 
Monroe, Tomah, S 5-8 
Oneida, Rhinelander, S 11-14 
Outagamie, sore 


Outagamie, Seymour, S 27 7-29 


Ozaukee, Cedarburg, S 17- 19 
Pepin, Durand, 8 25-28 
Pierce, Ellsworth, S 19-21 
Polk, St Croix Falls, S 18-20 
Portage. ‘ite S 18-21 
Price, Phill S 19-20 
Richland, Richland Center, 
8S 2-28 
Rock Co, Evansville, S 47 
Sauk, Baraboo, S$ 25-28 
Sheboygan, Plymouth, S 3-6 
Trempealeau, Gatesville, 
Vernon, Hillsboro, S 18-21 
Vernon, Viroqua, S 18-21 
Walworth, Elkhorn, S 18-21 
Washington, West Be nd, 
19-21 
Waukeska, Waukeska, A28-31 
Waupaca, New London, 
8 2-2 
Waupaca, Weyauwega, 
S 18-21 


Waushara, Wautoma, S 26-28 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
serlin, Berlin, o1 
Big Jackson, Black River 
alls, S$ 18-21 
Blake’s, Bloomington, §S 5-7 
Boscobel, Boscobel, O 345 
Central, Prairie du — mn, 
O 9-12 
Fox River, Appleton, 8 10-13 
Hillsboro, Hillsboro, S 3-6 
New London, New London, 


: S$ 25- 
Northern, Chippewa Falls, 


8 11-14 

Sevmour, Seymour, S$ 27-29 

Sparta, Sparta, 8 11-14 
Nevada 

Ormsby, S 24-29 
Canada 

Agricole Du District, Three 

Rivers, Que, S 5-15 


Beautiful Plains, Neepawa, 
7-8 


A 
Brantford, Brantford, S 15-22 
Carleton, Richmond, § 12-13 


Central, Peterborough, Ont, 
Ss -2 

Centre Bruce, Paisley, 1 ot 
25-26 

Dundas, Morrisburg, A B38 


East Algonia, Sault Ste 
Marie, O 23 
Elgin, Aylmer, Ont; § 18-20 
Glenwood, Souris, Man, 


A T- 

Great Eastern, Sherbrooke, 
Que, 8 3- 
Gt ap orthem, Collingwood, 

S 18-2 

Merdn Agri, wnen, Can, 

“— Lawark, Almonte, 5 
On 8 25-27 
N Riding of Oxford, Wood- 
stock, Ont, S 26-23 
Peninsular, ‘Chatham ye 

Kent, Ont, O 9 

Prince Edward, Pictou, Ont. 
S 26-27 

8S Grenville, Prescott, Ont, 
S 18-20 

South Norwich, Otterville, 
5-6 
Virden, Virden, Man, J 19°20 
Wellesiey & Northeast Hope, 
Wellesley, Ont, 8 11-12 
West Durham, —_*< 
13-14 

West Elgin, Welthestson, 
oO +4 

Western Arts, Brandon, 

Man, 31-A 3 


J 
Woodbridge, Woodbridge, 
Ont, O 17-18 


New Mexico 


Chaves. Roswell, O 9-12 
San Juan, Farmington, 
8 12-15 


Minnesota 


Aitkin, Aitkin, S 14-15 
Blue Earth, Garden Ow, 
Brown, New Ulm, A 31-82 


Cc arlton, Barnum, S 26-28 
Dakola, Farmington, § 11-13 
Dodge, Kasson, $ 11-14 
Fairbault, Winnebago City, 

8 13-15 
Fillmore, Preston, <A 29-S1 
Kanabec, Mora, A 31-S 1 
Lac qui Parle, Madison, 

§ 14-18 
Martin, Fairmount, S§ 10-12 
McLeod, Hutchinson, 8 11-13 
Mower, Austin, S$ 11-23 
Murray, Currie, oO 45 
Murray, Slayton, 8 18-21 
Nicollet, St Peter, SS 12-14 
Renville, Bird Island, 2 19-21 
Rock, Luverne, § 12-14 
Rice, Northfield, § 14-16 
Steele, Owatonna, 8 11-13 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 
Albert Lea, Albert i... 


Missouri 

Boone, Columbia, J 31-A3 
Carroll, Carrollton, A 21-24 
Cooper, Boonville, A 7-10 
Jackson, Lee’s Ratt 

S$ 11-14 
Johnson, Holden, A 7-10 
Macon, La Plata, A 21-24 


Mercer, Princeton, A 27-31 
Platte, Platte City, A 2-1 
Stoddard, Dexter, NS] ra 
Sullivan, Milan, 4-7 
Vernon, Nevada, J sD Ad 


DISTRICT AND LOCAL. 


Centralia, Centralia, A 28-31 

Intertownship, Liberty, 
21-24 

Market, Carthage, A 7-10 


Moberly, Moberly, J 24-28 
Queen City, Springfield, 


28-30 
Rich Hill, Rich Hill, A 14-17 
Rockport, Rockport, § 11-14 
St Louis, St Louis, O 1-6 
St Charles, St Charles, 
A 30-S 


Montana 
Yellowstone, Billings, O 1-6 
Nebraska 


Cedar, Hartington, 
Chase, Imperial, 
Clay, Clay Center, 
Custer, Broken Bow, 
Dodge, Fremont, 
Fillmore, Geneva, 
Frontier, Stockville, 


19-21 
19-21 


Furnas, Beaver City, 

Gosper, Elwood, 25-28 
Hamilton, ow 25-28 
Harlan, 12-14 


Hitchcock, *Culbertso 


canadensis 
a : 
re 
io 
a 


Johnson, Tecumseh, 
Kearney, Minden, 

Madison, Madison, 

Merrick, Central City, Sil B 
Nuckolls, Nelson, S 18-21 
Richardson, Salem, S$ 11-14 
Sarpy, Springfield, S 12-14 
Washington, Blair, S 19-21 


Rhode Island. 


Kent, River Point, S 26-29 
Pawtuxet Valley, — ae 


nt, 
Ww achingtom, Kingston §11-14 


Connecticut. 
Branford, Branford, S 18-20 
Danbury, Danbury, Oct > 


Union, Huntington, 
Beacon Valley, tana. 
Sept 18-19 
Newtown, Newtown, S 25-27 
New London, Norwich, § 3-5 
Putnam, Putnam, Sept 11-13 
Willimantic, Willimantic, 
: Sept 25-27 
Windham, Brooklyn, S 18-20 


New Hampshire. 


Concord state, Concord, S$ 4-7 
Cheshire, Keene, Sept 11-13 
Sullivan, Claremont, Oct 2-3 


Rochester, Rochester, S 11-14 
W Rockingham, oar tor a 
Plymouth, Pipmouts. RS 18-20 
Bradford ‘and How —~¢ 
Bradford, t 25-27 
Mascoma Valley, Cannan, 


28-30 
Bristol, Bristol Sent 18-19 
Upper Coos and E 
Colebrook, 
Laconia, Laconia, 
Nashua, Nashua, t 3-6 
Oak Park. Greenfield, s iis 


Vermont. 


Addison, Middlebury, S 5-7 
Caledonia, St Johnsbury, 

Sept 1i-13 
Dog River, Northfield, 

Sept 18-20 
Lamoille, Morrisville, 8 5-7 
Orleans. Barton, Sept 11-13 
Rutland, Rutland, Sept 11-13 


8S Ryegate, S Ryegate, 
Aug 29-30 
Waits River, E Corinth, 
Sere 5-7 


Weston, Bear Haven, 8 4-7 
Winooski, Waterbury, S “i- 13 
Windsor, Woodstock, 8 25-27 


Massachusetts. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, 
Amesbury, pt 2 
Barnstable, Barnstable 
Aug 28-30 
Berkshire, Pittsfield 
Blackstone Valley, 
bridge, 
Bristol, Taunton, 
Deerfield Valley, C 2 arle- 
mont, Sept 13-14 
Basteus Hampden, Ps l 
He 


Sept 18-20 
S 19-20 


25-27 


Essex, Peabody, 
Franklin, Greenfield, 
Hampshire, Amherst, 8S 25-26 

Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden, Hesthampton, 
Highland, Middlefield, 8 5 
Hillside,Cummington, 8 2 
Hingham, Hingham, 8 25-26 

— Valley, North Ad- 
Sept 4-6 

Housatonic, Great Barring- 


pogt 26-27 
Manufacturers’ Agri, 

tleboro, Sept tt 13 
Marshfield. Marshfield, $19-21 
— s Vineyard, W Tis- 





Mass ‘Horticultural, 


Midu,ecex North, Lowell, 
Sept 13-15 
Middlesex South, Fra- 
mingham Sept 18-19 
Nantucket, Nantucket, 
Aug 29-30 
Oxford, Oxford, Sept 6-7 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, 
Sept’ 12-14 
Spencer, Spencer, Sept 20-21 
Union, Blandford, Sept 12-14 
Weymouth, S bated —~ 
Sept 2 
Worcester, Worcester, S 4-6 
Worcester East, Clinton, 
Sept 12-14 
Worcester Northwest, 
Athol, Sept 11-12 
Worcester South, Sturbridge, 
Sept 13-14 
Worcester West, Barre, $27-28 





Killing Weeds with Chemicals. 


L. R. JONES, VIRGINIA, 





It is possible to kill any weedy plant by 


the use of chemicals. 


In fields weeds can 


usually be killed more cheaply by cultiva- 
tion or digging, and chemicals used in suf- 
ficient amount to destroy the weeds are 
liable to injure adjacent cultivated plants. 
A possible exception to this lies in the use 


of blue vitriol to destroy 


kale in grain 


fields. It is said that a three per cent solution 


of blue vitriol 


in water sprayed over a 


weedy grain field will kill the kale without 


injury to the grain. 


We have not tested 


this ourselves as yet, but propose to do 


so this summer. 


The hawkweed or paint- 


brush may form another noteworthy excep- 


tion, 


since it is readily killed by sprinkling 


with salt in an amount which does not in- 


jure grass. 


In general we advise cultiva- 


tion to destroy hawkweed, however. 
Chemicals may be used mostadvantageous- 


ly in gravel walks, drives, 
paved gutters and similar places. 


salt, applied dry, can 
pose, 
cation that it 


injure adjacent grass borders. 


tennis courts, 
Common 
be used for the pur- 


but it requires so heavy an appli- 
is liable to wash into and 


Either of 


the following solutions are more effective 
than salt, more enduring in their action and 
do not wash. They may be applied with 
a watering pot at the rate of about eight 
gallons to the square rod, and one or at 
most two such applications during the sea- 
son will entirely prevent weed growth. 


(a) Crude carbolic 
gallons water. 


acid, 1 pint in four 


This is very powerful and 


quick acting, but not quite so lasting in ef- 


fect as next. 


It may be objected to on 


account of odor; this disappears after the 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the Deper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, <p and live Stock of all kind 
vegetab * — or situations wanted. 
to cell or buy 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the _ following week. Advertisements of 

FARM * will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents. per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO _BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








s, seeds, fruits and 
In fact, anything 








LIVE STOCK. 


HE National Live Stock and Dairy show, Aug. 20 to 
24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 
miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Industrial exposition, will make it 
the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 
stock. Write for premium list. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 
7 Pm Beagles and rabbit hounds, thoroughly broken, 2 to 
e) Syearsold. Will take trail and keep it until rabbit 
isshot or holed. 100 American fox hounds, (Shaners 
strain), 2 to 4 years old, good voice, feet, and ear; and 
know how to hunt fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ 
Hotel, West Chesier, Pa. 
OLAND China pigs, bred from my celebrated prize 
winners, cheap. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Water- 
loo, N. Y. 
ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combination, for sale, 6 
cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8S. E, NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 
Anco n goats.—Pairs, trios or males. W. G. HUGHES 
CO., Hastings, Texas. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS make money selling the “Yankee” wire 

stretcher, something every farmer needs and must 

have. Write for terms. Address M. E. DAVIS, No. 
Fayston, Vermont. 


PLEADED ea] for experienced salesman, with 
rig. ICAN SILO SEED FEED STEEL 
TANK co. Meaftalo N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


cya and celery. 
Leading varieties. 
Cash price list a quantities. 
White Marsh, M 


ELERY, a ROW er cabbage plants for sale. 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


N Englishman of large experience as steward with 

leading farmers and breeders in Europe, thoroughly 

up in all the lines of farming, breeding aud os of stock, 

is open for a situation. Best of qererences. . KE KSEY, 
Crandall & Co., East Buffalo, N. Y “ 


ANTED—Antique farniture ; state what the piece is, 























25 acres 4 Biante, now ready. 
15 “—- #1 per 1000. 
INCENT » JR. & SON, 
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its re it how ossible, and price. Ad- 
dress W. A. WHITNEY, Springfield, aes. 
ARBED wire fence ballcer, 2. warded certificate 


American institute fair. CMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 


Fla. 


ATENTS—STANTON WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
ton. 


Well Pleased: Will be With Us 
Again. 


Mr. James A Swift, Akron, N Y, writes: 
“T am well pleased withresults of my adver- 
tising under Farmers’ Exchange in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Before I received the first 
copy I began to receive inquiries and re- 
ceived them from the following states: 
Maryland, No Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Shall be with you next 
season.” 











(b) Arsenate of soda, 1 
Ib in 8 gals water. (c) White arsenic 1 1b, 
washing soda 2 lbs, water 9 gals. Practi- 
cally the same as (b), less convenient but a 
little cheaper. 





first day, however. 





Injury—A. L. (N J) has a heifer that 
was bitten by a boar on the stifle joint. 
The animal is very lame and there are 
small lumps on the part. Mix 2 dr can- 
tharides with 1 oz lard, rub this on the 
affected part and repeat once a week until 
the lameness disappears. 





Vv. J. S. asks what is the best hitch for 
lines in driving three and four horses. 








England’s Royal Agricultural Show. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





The 6lst show of the royal agri society of 
England, held at the old town of York, June 
18-22, 1900, was in many respects equal to 
most of its predecessors. York is centrally 
located in one of the most productive agri- 
cultural sections of England and is near 
enough to Scotland to call out a good show- 
ing of stock and machinery from that sec- 
tion. 

In live stock, sheep, beef cattle, Shire, 

Hackney and Hunter horses were the most 
mumerous. As would naturally be expected, 
Shorthorn cattle exceeded all other breeds 
in numbers, 162 all told, out of a total of 
687, followed by Jerseys 121, Guernseys 65, 
Angus 63, Herefords 56. The picturesque 
long-haired, long-strided Highland cattle 
from Scotland attracted much attention and 
were 40 in number. There were also eight 
old-fashioned longhorns. The quality of the 
poultry was much inferior to that of birds 
shown at the average state fair in America. 
There were 168 entries of butter, 84 of 
cheese, 107 of cider and perry and 169 of 
hives and honey. Manufacturers of Amer- 
ican agri machinery were well represented, 
especially the leading firms producing hay 
and grain harvesting implements. The Mc- 
Cormick, Deering, Osborne, Plano, Mil- 
waukee people were all-on hand. 
} Much interest centered in the Shorthorn 
rings, as Queen Victoria, the prince of 
Wales, duke of Northumberland and other 
noblemen were contestants. The first prize 
of $75 for aged Shorthorn bulls went to the 
prince of Wales’s Stephanos, a monstrous, 
big-boned roan animal of great length and 
breadth. In two-year-olds, Queen Victoria’s 
Royal Duke, a splendid roan of admirable 
proportions, took first, while the Pride of 
Collyine, owned by the prince of Wales, 
took second. Crystal Quality, also the 
property of the prince of Wales, took third. 
Royal Duke also captured the championship 
prize for the best Shorthorn bull at the 
show, the good queen thus effectually beat- 
ing her royal son. The queen also took first 
prize on two-year-old Shorthorn heifers, 
while Lord Tredegar won first on yearlings 
and W. J. Hosken took first and champion- 
ship for aged Shorthorn cows. It seems 
rather incongruous that the royal family, 
with comparatively unlimited resources, 
should be permitted to compete for money 
prizes. This is explained by the fact that 
most of the exhibitors are wealthy noble- 
men and gentlemen who are only glad of 
the opportunity to compete with the queen 
and prince, beating them as they often do. 
This year the prince exhibited two Shire 
stallions and one filly. He got no prizes at 
all on his stallions and a modest third on 
his yearling filly. The queen also showed a 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, but 
Thomas Smith with Drumflower took first, 
Leonard Pilkington second with Marshal 
Niel, thus forcing the queen to third place 
with her Baron Bombie. 

In Hackneys, Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart, took 
first on two-year-old stallions with his 
Bonny Danegelt and with the same animal 
captured the championship gold medal of- 
fered for the best Hackney stallion at the 
show. Harry Livesey took first and cham- 
pion prizes with his Hackney mare Orange 
Blossom. 

The exhibit of sheep was superior to any- 
thing usually seen at an American fair or 
stock show, for however much we may dis- 
like to, we must admit that the English are 
better shepherds than the Americans. How- 
ever, we have the consolation of knowing 
that a great many of the royal prize win- 
ners annually come to the U §, and the 
probability is that before many years we 
will have sheep that even the Englishman 
or Scotchman cannot beat in a show ring. 
This year George McKerrow of Wis was on 
hand picking up some of the best South- 
‘downs and Oxfords, while John Milton of 
Mich was buying Oxfords for Dick Stone of 
Ill, Cotswolds for Wilson Bros of Ind and 
a goodly number for himself. He will. take 
home about 200 of England’s best. 

Taken altogether the royal show of 1909 
was a good one. The prince and princess of 
Wales and their son, the duke of York, were 
star attractions Tuesday and Thursday, 
and compared favorably in drawing power 
to Star Pointer or John R. Gentry at an 
American fair. During the week a sale of 
Warlaby Shorthorns by Mr Richard Booth, 
successor to the famous Shorthorn breeder, 
the late Thomas C. Booth, attracted con- 
siderable attention. Eleven cows and heif- 
ers averaged $276 each and 12 bulls $232.75. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Model Rural Villages. 





In addition to the rural villages described 
in American Agriculturist of June 2 the fol- 
lowing villages are considered by their resi- 
dents as being highly desirable as a place 
of residence in many ways: Suffield, Ct, is a 
regularly incorporated village in an ele- 
vated, healthy location, and an intelligent 
community. It has a low rate of taxation, 
with a low appraisement of property. A 
fine graded school is overflowing avith 
pupils. There are plenty of stores and 
shops. A trolley road is promised and the 
finest roads in the state are a reality. There 
is a fine new library building costing about 
$75,000, with a large endowment fund and 
a donation of 10,000 volumes, making about 
14,000 in all. There are electric lights 
through the town, and a public water sup- 
ply, and the only great drawback is the 
large number of saloons. The community 
could be further improved by giving some 
attention to the roadsides and the organiza- 
tion of a lyceum or a debating society.—[A. 
Y. Austin. 

Hamilton is a very picturesque village in 
the Chenango valley, N Y. The location is 
everything that can be desired. Its broad, 
well-kept business thoroughfare, its hand- 
some shade trees, residential streets and 
large, elegant private residences combine 
to make it an attractive place in which to 
live, It is surrounded by a rich and fertile 
agricultural section. The citzens have an 
abundance of fresh, cheap food products. 
Rents are reasonable and the cost of build- 
ing is comparatively low. Wealth is well 
distributed, there being many well-to-do 
and comparatively few poor people. There 
are scarcely any shabby and _ unsightly 
houses in a village of about 2000. There is 
an unlimited supply of water for house- 
hold, fire and manufacturing purposes. The 
village owns the water works and electric 
light plant, and water and light are there- 
fore furnished at a low price. Colgate univ 
with an endowment of $3,600,000 is located 
here, and there is a good system of public 
schools.—[L. W. Griswold. 

For a small village age one can rest 
from the busy cares of life, Cooksville, Ga, 
is an ideal spot. It is eight miles from the 
railroad and situated in a productive sec- 
tion inhabited by an intelligent class of 
people. It lies upon a small stream and is 
situated in as fine an original forest as any 
section can produce. To improve it we 
need churches, more dwellings and a rail- 
road with enterprise and capital to build 
them.—[H. H, Cook, 


NEW YORK. 
Central New York Fruit Prospects. 


E. P, POWELL, ONEIDA CO, 





This year there is a failure in self-pollen- 
ization of pears, which is not easy to ex- 
plain, as the weather was favorable, and 
in my own orchard the bees were every- 
where. Grapes like Lindley and Brighton 
have the lower trellises loaded with good 
bunches, but the upper bunches are de- 
fective or seedless. The causes affecting 
pollenization are so many and so varied 
that it is not worth our while to trace them 
all out—wind, rain, cold, heat, absence of 
insects, affect the problem, as well as the 
idiosyncrasy of the varieties. Brighton has 
no power of self-pollenization. Lindley is 
but little more sure, and Herbert is im- 
perfect. Here are three of our very best 
grapes that must have neighbors with 
abundance of pollen and insects or wind to 
garry it. The only sure remedy is to plant 
out vines and trees in mixed order. Anjou 
among the pears is a very poor pear to 
care for itself. 

In our strawberry beds for 1900, William 
Belt has done so well that I am willing 
to place it at the head of the list. Sample 
was badly frozen, but as near as I can 
judge by the growth, and what fruit was 
left, is a great addition to our list of ber- 
ries for general culture. Voorhees seems 
to be more than was promised for it. How- 
ell is a very tall-growing variety, making 
enormous stools and great stalks of fruit— 
fine every way. Michigar surprises me 
again by being a late cropper. Last year 
its berries ran along with William Belt. 
{t does not grow evenly. Clyde is worthless 
after one year. Bismark is only good for 
pickles. 

The outlook for apples has improved; for 
pears is very poor indeed. The plum crop 
is not large generally, but my own trees 
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Women as Well as Men 
Are Made Miserable by 
Kidney Trouble. 


35 





Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, vigor 
and cheerfulness soon 
disappear when the kid- 
neys are out of order 
or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has 
become so prevalent 
) that it is not uncommon 

for a child to be born 
afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. Ifthe child urin- 
—ae ates too often, if the 
urine scalds the flesh or if, when the child 
reaches an age when it should be able to 
control the passage, it is yet afflicted with 
bed-wetting, depend upon it, the cause of 
the difficulty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these important organs. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of the 
kidneys and bladder and not to a habit as . 
most people suppose. 

Women as well as men are made mis- 
erable with kidney and bladder trouble, 
and both need the same great remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is sold 
by druggists, in fifty- 
cent and one dollar gf 
sizes. You may have a& 
sample bottle by mail 
free, also pamphlet tell- 
ing all about it, 








Swaup-Root. 
including many of the 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from sufferers cured. In writing Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure and 


Home of 


mention this paper. 





No tune 
like it! 


cclaciblns A 1t sucosaded atee ovetytht 
e;” succeede tte n 
“Gave my horse no rest and ery e 





oT? 


“Tt is irr 
else failed.” 


Veterinary Pixine 


Cured.” One day’s list of endorsements on Chronic Sores, 
Scratches and Skin Diseases on horses that VE'TERI- 
NARY PIXINE cured: 

Cc. C. Barker, Burlington, V 

meones Maldoon, Ver 5 oe 

“a Huntley, Livery, eicester Junction, Vt. 
W. Alexander, Pittsford, Vt. 

i. Goodrich, Salisbury, Vt. 

H. Kelder & Co., Livery, Kingston n, N. Y. 
Money back if % ails It is absolutely guaranteed. 


» 25e. 8 oz. box 
Atall Drusgists. and Dealers, or “mailed, postpaid, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,_ Troy, N. Y. 
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Price per square of —_ Seat =< $ {. 715 
or 100 square feet.. ee 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient aint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general mgrchandise bought by us at 


Sheriff's and iver’s Sales, 
“OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKING Co. 


- W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chi Cago. 
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are loaded. I have a very heavy crop of 
Lombard, Green Gage, Grand Duke, Victo- 
ria, Fellenberg and Peter’s Yellow Gage. 
Cherries have kept up promise, -Windsor 
and Montmorency failing. I have now cov- 
ered with mosquito netting 12 trees of Mo- 
rellos. These should be left on-until July, 
when they are delicious und very dark in 
color. The netting costs 40c per sheet and 
it will take from two to four sheets to a 
tree. This can be used for three or four 
years with care. I net $5 to a tree—to pri- 
vate customers at 10c per lb. At the pres- 
ent the promise for raspberries and black- 
berries is superb. Dewberries never looked 
to be better. 

The enormous number of forest worms in 
1899, followed by more in 1900, together with 
canker worms, has induced a development 
of parasites. It is hardly possible to find a 
cocoon not infested with some sort of de- 
stroyer—so we shall be rid of these pests. 
The year has been notable for the absence 
of cutworms, cabbage worms and curculios 
on the plums. Nature manages to keep up 
a balance of forces. 





Southold, Suffolk Co, July 10—Weather 
variable and inclined to be dry. Grass back- 
ward and very little cut. Wheat is fine and 
about ready to cut. Corn is very small for 
the season, but is growing fast now, and 
with warm weather will be on time. Po- 
tatoes, as a whole, are looking well; some 
early varieties blighting. A few are dig- 
ging for home market. Late varieties look 
well. Asparagus cutting about done. Dry 
weather reduced the crop somewhat. 


The Orleans Co Apple Crop promises to 
be the largest in years. A shortage of bar- 
rels is feared. 

Naples, Ontario Co, July 9—This town has 
passed through the most severe drouth 
since 1854. Last year was bad, but this is 
worse. Pastures are dried up and. water is 
getting low. Many farmers have already 
sold their stock and many more will be 
compelled to. Last year’s seeding was a 
total failure and old meadows, except those 
on the flats near the lake, will not cut on 
the average 500 lbs to the acre. In fact, 
there will not be enough fodder of all kinds 
to winter the stock here. Hay is now sell- 
ing for $16 per ton. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co, July 9—There will 
not be a full crop of hay on account of 
dry weather. Grain looks well. Sweet 
corn rather backward. Yellow corn looks 
fine. Apples and pears promise. good crops. 
Worms not doing much damage in: this lo- 
cality. Strawberries did not do well. 
Raspberries show. some blight. Potaitoes 
promise a good crop. Early pears did not 
turn out well; the late ones make a beter 
showing. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, July 9—Haying 
has been done earlier than usual, the drouth 
being so severe that some meadows were 
drying up. The crop is very small, in 
some cases less than half an average. Pas- 
tures are drying up quite badly also. Wheat 
that survived the winter is doing quite well 
and oats fairly well. Corn and potatoes 
that were early planted have not suffered 
badly thus far. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, July 10—Recent 
. eopious rains have started pastures. Corn 
has withstood the drouth except on clay 
ground, where a great deal failed to ger- 
minate. The same can be said of potatoes. 
Tobacco is about all transplanted; in a 
number of instances the ground had to be 
harrowed and reset on account of the first 
setting being burned up. Recent settings 
are coming on ‘finely. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, July 10—Owing to the 
extreme drouth, which has prevailed all 
spring, crops are very light. Hay 25 per cent 
ofr a crop. Winter wheat filling poorly. 
Corn and potatoes rather backward. Many 
are graining stock in the pasture,something 
that is seldom done here. Plums and cher- 
ries large crops. Apples very uneven. 
Some have allewed the forest worms to strip 
their trees. 


Lisle, Broome Co, July 9—A very light 
hay crop is generally predicted. Wind has 
damaged rye and wheat which was not cut. 
Some have fed rye green for milk. A large 
acreage of buckwheat is being put in. Po- 
tatoes are mostly hoed and are promising. 
Many are sowing corn for fodder: Some 


held their old potatoes and are now feeding 
2 





them to stock. The farmers have rented 
a portable steam sawmill and are cutting 
down the maple trees which the worms kill- 
ed and sawing them into lumber, which is 
of a good quality. Others are cutting them 
into three-foot wood and stove wood. The 
hailstorm of June 27 did much damage to 
trees. Milk has fallen to 10c per 100 lbs at 
the Marsh creamery. Buckwheat is 
searce and selling from 70 to 85c per bu. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, July 9—The 


western half of this county has been suffer- 
ing for rain. In the lower valleys the hay 
crep is about secure, while on the higher 
ground many have not begun to cut. Much 
timothy has not headed out and clover blos- 
soms are scarce. Hay will be a short half 
crop of good feeding quality. Cattle are be- 
ing turned into fresh feed as there is no 
growth of grass in the pastures. Many are 
feeding grain to cows. Apples and pears 
have fallen till only a short crop is left. 
Many apple tres are. being stripped®of their 
leaves by worms. Dogs have killed sheep 
near Pike to the value of $196. 

Hartford, Washington Co, July 9—Haying 
well under way; some is very light. Early 
potatoes will not amount to much on ac- 
count of drouth. Corn, is looking well. 
Iambs bring 5 to 6c per Ib, veal 6c. Cows 
are doing well. 

Madison, Madison Co, July 10—The high 
winds of June 29 and 30 caused consider- 
able damage in nearly all hop yards, break- 
ing down poles and breaking off branches 
from vines on poles left standing. The con- 
ditions of growth have been favorable 
through the season and the vines have 
grown vigorously, but the wind damage 
must lessen the yield very materially. 


Maryland, Otsego Co, July 9—Oats, corn 
and potatoes are growing well. The grass 
crop is very light. A great deal of pasture 
land is very dry. Recent showers helped the 
gardens. Farmers are feeding cows more 
grain this season than they have been in the 
habit of doing. It looks now as if there will 
be considerable fruit. 

Byron, Genesee Co, July 9—Many beans 
and potatoes failed to come up because of 
drouth. Haying, the little there was, is 
over. Hay is worth $18 from the field. The 
wind has broken down wheat badly. Green 
fruit was whipped from. the trees in large 
quantities. Farmers were never more dis- 
couraged. Strawberry crop a complete fail- 
ure and raspberries have dried on the 
bushes. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, July 10—The 
hay crop will be a fair average. Potatoes 
not a promising crop, Baldwin apples prom- 
ise a good crop; Greenings have dropped 
Vadly. Elmer Duncan, who had one of the 
nicest flocks of sheep and lambs in town, 
was nearly ruined by dogs recently. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co, July 9—The weather 
has been so dry that the hay crop will be 
the lightest in years. Farmers are sowing 
corn to help out. Corn is looking fairly well. 
Qats good. The apple crop will not be very 
large. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Freehold, Warren Co, July 9—-Hay crop 
very poor. Corn a good stand but a little 
backward, owing to drouth. Fruit trees 
blossomed very full but set poorly. Fowls 
10c per lb, chickens 14c, veal calves 5téc, 
butter 15 to 18c, eggs 16c per doz. Good 
rains the last of June helped out crops. 
Some farmers have haying done with un- 
usually poor crop. 

Peaches Plentiful in Snyder Co—John F. 
Boyer, a leading farmer of Snyder, estimaites 
his peach crop as the largest in years. He 
has 17,000 trees, and expects to gather 8000 
baskets of fruit from his orchards. He es- 
timates the yield in the county at 100,000 
bu. Farmers are prosperous despite the 
low price of wheat. 


Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, July 9—Rain the 
last of Jurfe did not come soon enough, and 
hay will be only half a crop. Oats, corn 
and potatoes look well. Wheat will not be 
a full crop. Apples will be plenty. There 
will be some peaches, A white frost on 
low land July 1. 


Farmer Shocked by Wire Fence—A 


heavy electrical storm passed over Harris- 
ville, Butler Co, June 30. James Whitley, a 
farmer, was killed by lightning. He was 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


plowing at the time, and when the storm 
broke he started for the house. He was 
crawling through a barb wire fence when 
a bolt cf lightning struck the wire near 
him and shocked him to death. 

Haying at Ninety-Eight—Kenilworth, 
Chester Co, Ras, in David Wells, a veteran 
farmer, 98 years old, who can still do his 
share in the hay field. Mr Wells recently 
joined the men haying and worked for sev- 
eral hours without apparent fatigue. 


Mill Village, Erie Co, July 9—Gardens 
are very backward on account of cold winds 
in May and drouth in June. Oats are very 
short. Hay is medium. Berries small on 
account of the intense heat without rain. 
Cheese paid 82c per 100 lbs of milk through 
May. Several farmers have lost entire fields 
of corn from ravages of a worm. There are 
indications of an immense chestnut crop. 
Several farmers have sold large numbers of 
trees for telephone poles. Apples are drop- 
ping badly. Many farmers in this section 
have separators and make their money sell- 
ing hogs and calves. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Crop Conditions—Corn is of good color 
and during the hot weather has grown rap- 
idly. Potatoes promise well. Haying is 
practically over in all sections of the state 
with a fair crop housed in splendid condi- 
tion. Wheat and rye harvesting now on in 
southern and middle sections with promise 
of a fine crop both as to grain and straw. 
A severe electrical storm June 27 did great 
damage in Burlington Co. Crops were 
beaten flat. 

Great Damage by Storm—A cyclone play- 
ed havoc in Monmouth Co, July 8. In 
Smithburg cattle were killed and barns 
blown down. Hail did great damage to 
crops and trees. In Blue Ball fences, 
buildings, crops and farm stock suffered 
severely. 





DELAWARE. 


To Handle the Peach Crop—Over 1500 
cars are being fitted out at Wilmington to 
carry the peach crop. The cars are fitted 
with special shelves making the work of 
handling the crop quicker and easier. 





Florida Clover; What It Has Done. 


S, POWERS. 





The splendid illustration. of sleek Jer- 
seys from the farm of Dr F,. W. Inman 
of Winter Haven, shows the value of Florida 
clover, known locally as beggar weed. Dr 
Inman keeps 15 to 20 animals. For 13 years 
he has not bought a pound of hay or oats 
and very little corn. His dependence has 
been entirely upon this clover hay and 
cassava. See illustration on Page 27. 

This clover or beggarweed, being a mem- 
ber of the leguminous family, is a soil- 
enricher, like true clover, cowpeas and velvet 
beans, and Doctor Inman raises it largely 
to supply nitrogen for the orange groves 
of which he owns and controls together 
about 300 acres. _He cuts only about 20 
acres for hay. The rest he cuts and leaves 
on the ground to rot as a fertilizer for the 
orange trees. Under this treatment his 
land has continually improved; the orange 
trees make several feet of growth per year, 
with rich, dark lustrous foliage. Originally 
his land was as poor and sandy as the thin- 
nest sand ridge on Long Island. 





The Pennsylvania Tobacco Crop. 


B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER CO, PA. 





The tobacco crop for 1900 is all planted 
and the varieties stuck to are seed and a 
few acres of Havana. But seed predomi- 
nates owing to the better price received for 
it last year. It has put the majority of 
planters in the notion that seed leaf is the 
most profitable and the least treacherous 
plant to grow for profit.. Last year growers 
of Havana were very much encouraged until 
the flea took possession of our farms when 
our hopes were blasted and instead of hav- 
ing a first-class crop, which we expected, 
we had nothing but a flea-eaten crop which 
entered the market in competiton with seed 
as it was only fit for a binder and filler. 
There are a few of us yet who have not 
given up and we have again entered the list 
to try and raise a good quality of wrapper 








brand. I contend that the fleas are bred in 
our seed beds and are carried from there 
to the field. We then cultivate them with 
the plants until they become numerous 
enough todestroy them. My method has been 
to kill the flea in the seed bed before trans- 
planting and I never have had fleas when 
1 have applied the remedy, but some years 
we are not troubled with thm. 

My reniedy is to put 1 1b of copperas in a 
vessel and add about 1 gal of water, let it 
dissolve and of this mixture take about 
three tablespoonfuls in a can of water when 
wetting the plants. My plants had no fleas 
on them when transplanted and I have none 
in the field now. I have 4 a planted; the 
first 2 a is 18 in high, the other about 6 in. 
Last year at this time we had plenty of 
them. Plants last year that were not so 
early escaped, though the late plantings 
were as bad as the earliest. 

The acreage is early increased owing to 
the better prices received last year and I 
fear planters are setting more acres out 
than they can properly handle though the 
plants look splendid and the tobacco farms 
over the county, as far as my observation 
goes, never looked better or as well as just 
now. At one time the cry was that plants 
would be short, but we had no trouble. 
Tobacco, as a crop, was planted earlier than 
usual. Quite a’ number of planters were 
sold in the county, but the greater part is 
yet planted by hand. This season’s crop is 
a fifth larger than last vear’s and possibly 
more. There have been in formeryears quite 
a few acres of Spanish filler grown here by 
contract, but the buyer has not paid a price 
sufficient to compensate the grower, and I 
have but very littlé of it this year. The 
weather, so far, has been all that a to- 
bacco furmer wants, plenty of rain and sun- 
shine and if the: weather continues favor- 
able I think our county will send into the 
market one of her largest crops. In places 
the cutworm was very bad, but in the whole 
not as bad as I have known it to be.. The 
horn worms are here: yesterday we looked 
for them for the first time and found about 
2956 on 4 a. They need looking after now 
every few days. 

New YorkK—Continuous dry weather de- 
layed tobacco transplantng. Some prefer- 
red to wait as long as possible for a rain. 
There was a plenty of plants and trans- 
planting was finished July 1. 





Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Hop Acreage Reduced, Condition Fair. 





A generally smaller acreage and com- 
plaints here and there of unsatisfactory 
condition, suggest a decreased yield of hops 
for the harvest next Sept. Inquiry made by 
American Agriculturist in every important 
hop-growing county of N Y and the Pacific 
coast, points to an unquestionable shortage 
in the acreage now growing, and fair but 
not brilliant crop development. Many of 
our correspondents report liberal areas 
plowed up this spring, while considerable 
areas in the west will not be cultivated and 
therefore must fail to add to the total yield. 
On the Pacific coast vines as a rule are 
healthy and in excellent condition, but some 
complaint of insect pests, particularly in 
Ore. In N Y, growth of vines uneven, in 
some yards heavy, in others poor and not 
arming well; considerable complaint of in- 
sect pests, but not enough to jeopardize 
crop, as a whole. 

Tt is too early to know the probable rate 
of yield on the Pacific coast, but our advices 
point to generally good promise so far as 
standing acreage is concerned. In Pierce 
Co some growers have plowed up hops but 


stand as a rule good. Advices from Yakima : 


Co indicate same area as last year, to a 
fraction less; free from serious pests and 
apparently no fear at present from damage 
of this character. In many cases Wash 
growers have restricted their acreage, due 
partly to unsatisfactory prices. A corres- 
pondent in Lane Co, Ore, writes hops look 
well but some damage through grub. Con- 
ditions in Cal are uneven but in the main 
fair. 

According to advices to American Agricul- 
turist, the hop area in N Y is considerably 
less than last year, reports ranging 15 to 30 
per cent, perhaps averaging 20 per cent. 
The condition of yards is generally good, 
although not uniformly. so, some _ sérious 
complaints coming forward. A good many 
old yards suffered through winter killing; 








FARM AND MARKET 


here and there reports of inroads by insects 
but these not general. 
So far as prices are concerned, it is too 


early to secure much of an idea. On the 
Pacific coast a few contracts have been 
made at 10c p Ib in-Wash, and as high as lic 
in Ore. A correspondent at Parker, Wash, 
says dealers are offering to contract the 
coming crop at 9 and 10c and will make 
contract for a term of five years at same 
price. A few contracts have been made in 
N Y for Sept and Oct delivery for 12@12%c 
and occasionally a little better. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York—Demand continues com- 
paratively light, but stocks are firmly held 
at unchanged prices. Crop reports from the 
Pacific coast are generally favorable. 

Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14%c p 
lb, prime 1144@12%c, medium 8@10c, com- 
mon 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Paci- 
fic coast, crop of ’99, ch 183@1414c, prime 114@ 
12%c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 
98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

BOUCKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y—Acreage 
will probably be 15 per cent less than last 
year. Growth of vines is heavy in some 
yards, although somewhat damaged by 
winds and dry weather. Contracts for Sept 
and Oct delivery have been made at 12c. 

ONEIDA, Madison. Co, N Y—The acreage 
is about one-fourth less than last year. 
Vines are unusually thrifty-and are: free 
from. vermin with the exception of’ hop 
grub, which is doing some damage. For 
autumn delivery, 15@17c has been offered. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y—For the 
week ending July 7,.19 bales of hops were 


shipped. 
Hop Notes. 


Two hop contracts were recently filed at 
Portland, Ore, covering 32,000 pounds of this 
season’s growth at 9c. The purchasers 
were Benjamin Schwartz & Son and. the 
Charles Ehlerman Malt & Hop Co, N Y. 

Hop dealers in western Wash report that 
the hop crop for ’00 will be considerably 
lighter than in ’99. Recent low prices have 
influenced some growers to plow up their 
yards and take up dairy farming. 








Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The legislative committee of the state 
grange has issued an address to Patrons 
urging them in political duties to support 
‘only the most competent and trustworthy 
citizen who will exert every honest effort 
to redress the wrongs under which farm- 
ers have suffered through the present au- 
tocratic state administration, which has 
openly defied the rights and demands of the 
agricultural class.” Able counsel has been 
secured to aid the committee an the 
grange on any legal matters that may arise. 

Secretary of Agriculture John Hamilton 
has addressed a letter to Hon W. T. Creasy, 
chairman of committee on resolutions of 
Columbia and Lower Luzerne Pomona 
grange, requesting specific replies to six 
charges made against the department of 
agriculture, in resolution adopted by the 
Pomona. Brother Creasy has printed a re- 
ply, full of hot shot, which completely 
shows up the inefficiency of the dairy and 
food bureau of the dép’t of agri.'. 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 9—The recent rains 
in this part of the state have freshened up 
feed so that cows have stopped shrinking 
for a time at least. It is of more impor- 
tance, however, that this improvement in 
grass will do away with the necessity of 
giving extra feed to the cows. With a 
short hay crop in sight, farmers are not 
willing to waste anything in the way of a 
feeding crop and this improvement in pas- 
tures is important, even though it may not 
increase the flow of milk to any appreciable 
extent. There was a slight change for the 
better in the market to-day. N Y was weak 
until the last day of last week, when it 
was found that there was no more cheese 
than was needed, then the market stiffened 
in tone, but not much in price, as holders 
were only too glad to get out of their 
stock without loss. The slight advance of 
ec here reflects the stronger tone in N Y. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored -375 bxs at 8%c, 5400 at 8%c. Large 
white, 700 at 8%c. Small white, 140 at 8%c, 
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Small colored, 250 at 8%c, 280 


37 


120 at 9%c. 
at 9¥%c, 60 at 9%c. Total, 7325 bxs, against 
7134 last year and 8200 the year before. Sales 
on the curb amounted to 1200 bxs large at 
9@9%c, 300 small at 9%4c, and one lot small 
at 9%c. Creamery butter, 33 pkgs at 19%4c, 
130 at 20c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1754 boxes cheese offered, 
9%c bid, no sales. 


-The Milk Market. 


The executive committee of the FSMPA 
is keeping well to the forefront the affairs 
of milk producers, holding frequent con- 
ferences with people representing the N. Y 
end. The officers of the ass’n are discuss- 
ing some important features at Bingham- 
ton late this week and we hope to be able 
to present some details in American Agri- 
culturist next week. Producers shipping to 
N Y market have received more for their 
June milk than for that month in a good 
while, and much credit must be given to 
the work of the ass’n in securing these 
results. The better average prices have 
thus, within the short period named, more 
than compensated each member of the or- 
ganization for his cash outlay in assisting 
in the work, 

At New York, the exchange price has 


been advanced to 2%c p qt, taking effect 
July 1; the surplus on the platforms has 
brought $1 24 p can. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 7 were.as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.....20,675a 865 — 
Wrie scssescctedecs EE 2,544 466 
N Y Cent (Harlem.. 9,890 155 495 
N Y Cent (long haul) 21,500b 1,020 _ 
Ontario ~osccpscesss ssn 2,785 _ 
West Shore......... 11,769 1,996 129 
Susquehanna ......16,244 388 600 
Northern :....... 2,515 — —- 
New Haven ........ 8,593 — — 
Lehigh Valley ......12,810 585 a 
Other sources ...... 5,400 125 =e 
Total receipts ..174,837 10,464 1,690 
Last week ......166,191 8,654 1,808 
Daily average ... 24,977 1,495 242 


a. In addition 29,150 quarts bottled milk. 
b. In addition 50,350 quarts bottled milk. 


SILOS =t2, 


invention saving half the labor. 








Also t Horse- ° 
Clover- ae wer, ive Thres- 
ing-mill, Feed- 


her and Binder, 
, Saw machine (circular and drag). 
Land-roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage and 
fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

t= Please tell wish to 
’ what you 
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CORNED BEEF 


Weuse only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE CUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
Everybody orders again, as the CORNED 
BEEF is as we represent. Write for prices— 
will answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTURE and HORTICULTURE. 


The small farm well tilled: To wh the art of Fruit 
Culture, Gardening, Dairying, and Allied Subjects. 

A course in Preservation and_ Conservation of Food 
Products through Cold Storage. New opportunity open to 
young men. Course begins in Sept. and is open to men 
and women. Address GEO. T. L. r, 
Briar Cliff Manor, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 

of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete * Meiince we 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1900| 1892} 1900| 1899 1900) 1899 
. $5.85) $5.80 $5.45 | $4.00} $5.20) $5.40 
30 











ag ®% 100 lbs . 


New York ........... 5.75) 5.70) 5.75 5.40] 5.50 
Buffalo.......... ° 5.80) 5.75) 5.45) 4.25) 5.45) 5.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.60] 5.50) 5.25) 3.95} 5.20) 5.20 
Pittsburg ...........<1 5.80] 5.55) 5.551 4.25) 4.90] 5.00 





At Chicago, the demand for beef cattle 
of high quality is strong. Exporters want 
medium weight animals and are willing to 
pay well for them. These, however, must 
be highly finished and many of 
this class are not up to the standard and 
sell slowly. Prices slightly higher, good 
steers bringing $5 50, with fcy lots 25@35c 
above this. Grass fed cattle are quite a 
factor and increasing numbers of these tend 
to depress prices. 

Good butcher stuff is strong, particularly 
for dry fed animals. Grass cows and heifers 
are hard to get rid of and are somewhat 
lower than a week ago. Canners sell for 
$2@2 75, while medium cows and steers 
range from 2 80@3 40. Good cows bring as 
high as 4c, while the best fat heifers oc- 
easionally sell for 475. Calves are weak 
ranging from 5 25@6 50. Milch cows and 
'gpringers in fair demamd and sell slowly, 
tthe bulk going at $30@35. 


Fancy beef steers, 9560@5 8 Canners, $2 25G2 75 

to extra. 525G@5 50 Feeders, selected. 450@ 485 
Common to fair, 460@5 00 Stockers. 450 to 450 lbs, 3 50@ 4 40 
‘Texas steers, 400@4 96 Calves. 300 lbs up, "3 0O@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 325@475 Calves. veal, 525@ 6 5 
Fair to good cows, 25 00@35 00 


3 25@460 Milch cows, each, 
Poor to fcy bulls, 2 6&@4i wv 

Choice lots of hogs are slightly higher but 
the common grades show little change, 
with a tendency towards weakness. Re- 
ceipts are only moderate and but for this 
fact the poor quality of the offerings would 
have forced down values. There is an un- 
usualiy large number of rough and mixed 
offerings, against which buyers dis- 
criminate. Fair to fey mixed and medium 
range from5 20@5 40, with fcy lots bring- 
ing a slight advance; rough and uneven 
bunches are slow sale. 

The comparatively firm sheep market con- 
tinues for all choice offerings, with prices 
sorewhat higher. but the common kinds 
are hard to sell. Best medium sheep bring 
from $4 25@5 20, ewes and mixed lots 3@4 50, 
spring lambs 4 75@6 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened in 
good shape Monday of this week, receipts 80 
cars, prices about 10c higher. Demand good 
from all classes of buyers and quotations are 
continued as follows: 


Extra, hy to 1600 Ibs, $5 70@5 80 Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 450 
. 1290 to 1300 Ibs, 5 40@5 60 Poor to good fat cows, 2 504 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ths, 469@5 25 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00@500 


Common, 700 to 906 Ibe, 4 404 65 Bologna cows. phd. 800@15 (0 


Rough, half fat, @500 ¥'sh cows & a ON@48 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 5 ott Veal calves, 5 OOG@E 50 
Little fault could be found with the Pitts- 
burg hog market at the opening of the pres- 
ent week, which brought in 35 double decks 
and found buyers ready for practically all 
offerings. Prices averaged somewhat high- 
er, sales largely at $5 70@5 75, choice lots 
a small premium. Sheep stronger Monday 
when 12 double decks came forward, good 
butcher weights 4@4 40, yearlings usual pre- 
mium, common to choice lambs 4@6 50. 


At New York, arrivals few and market 


steady, prices well sustained with very 
little change. Fair to good native steers 
$4 60@5 75, bulls 3 25@4 20. Veal calves firm 
at 5@7 50, hogs scarce and best lots selling 
around 5 60. Good sheep in light supply and 
firmer at 3@4 60, good to choice lambs 
5 25@7. 

At Buffalo, cattle scored a sharp advance 
of 15@25c Monday of this week, particularly 
the more desirable grades; total receipts 
were 80 cars, with demand excellent for best 
butcher and shipping steers, sales largely 
at $5@5 65, selected lots 5 75. Stock cattle 
in moderate demand at 3 50@4 50 for com- 
mon to good, dry cows and bulls usual dis- 
count from butcher steers, veal calves 6 25 
@7. Hog market stronger, Monday’s supply 
55 double decks, all classes of buyers repre- 
sented. Selected pigs 5 95, yorkers 5 75@ 
5 80, medium droves 5 70, straight heavy 
5 65@5 70. Sheep a shade stronger, receipts 
small, common to choice 3 50@4 75, lambs 
4 50@6, choice springs 6 50@7. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, the receipts have fallen off 


because of the previous decline which gave 
a firmer tone to the market. The demand 


at this season is light but sufficiently large 


THE 


to absorb the present offerings. The market 
is comparatively uninteresting but slightly 
stronger on fair export inquiry and domes- 
tic demand. Quotations are as follows: 






Express and heavy draft,...........- $70@225 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,...... - 50@120 
Carriage teams........... - 150@500 
Drivers... .ccccces . - 65@300 
Saddle horses ..... é . 652 200 
General PurpOse,.... scenes sree -.30@ 60 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. .........| .785%4| .7234| .43%%4| 34 | .24 | 23% 
New York........ 86 | .79%4) .49 | 3934] .28%) 29% 
BOSTON. «.cccccecel <= 51%) 42 | 314%) .34 
Toledo. eccccest e 73% 46 35 Mp .25 25 
St Louis.......... 78 | .74%4) .42 | .34 | .25 | .26%4 
Minneapolis..... -80 70% 42 31%] .26%4| .24 
Liverpool........ 9214! .88%,4} .55 4544) — _— 





At Chicago, the greatly unsettled condi- 
tion in the wheat market continues, with 
considerable range in price. Further seri- 
ous breaks, carrying the market down to 
Tic before there was any substantial re- 
covery,only emphasized the eccentricities 
of a runaway market. A chief reason for 
the break just indicated was the advent of 
general and heavy rains in the northwest 
at a time when they were quite unexpected, 
and also reports of crop damage in Rus- 
sian and So American countries. Traders 
did not stop to realize that the rains in 
the U S have come altogether too late to 
do much if any good, but rushed indiscrim- 
inately into the selling side, impelled also 
by the fact that large quantities of wheat 
were delivered on July contracts. For some 
time foreign markets have failed to re- 
spond to our advances, as hoped, although 
they now show promise of some strength. 
Added to this, our exports of wheat and 
flour are only moderate. 

Harvest is progressing rapidly in the 
winter wheat territory and the rate of 
yield is uncertain, excellent in many por- 
tions of the southwest, yet decidedly poor 
in the Ohio valley. Some of the mills in 
the northwestern flour centers are said to 
be contracting ahead for Kan wheat, being 
obliged to depend -very largely upon this 
for deficiencies in the crop of Minn and the 
Dakotas. Heavy rains in Kan, Neb and 
Okla have damaged the wheat in the shock 
which will result in a lower grade. The 
injury, while quite widespread, is not uni- 
versal and may be felt but slightly. Prices 
for July wheat hang: around 79c p bu, be- 
ing a fraction lower much of the time, 
while Sept delivery is about 8lc. 

The corn market is still strong under a 
good demand, with prices a shade higher. 
Country offerings are not large, and in spite 
of the fact that weather conditions in the 
corn states on the whole are favorable, 
thereeseems to be no especial effort to de- 
press values. A factor of strength is the 
hot weather in Kan and excessive rains in 
parts of Ill, Ind and Mo, which have caused 
some injury. Export demand is fair, with 
domestic consumption good. The price 
hangs around 48c p bu for July delivery, 
with Sept 44@45c. The market is on the 
whole quite satisfactory to sellers. 

The oats market is far from being set- 
tled, as the price for this grain varies with 
the advance and decline in wheat. The ex- 
cellent prospects throughout most of the 
states have prevented any marked advance, 
but on the other hand, undue depression 
is prevented by reported bad weather, 
which has resulted in the lodging of many 
fields, especially those on rich land. No 2 
for July sells around 24c p bu, occasionally 
going higher, the range amounting to about 
ic. Demand is good. Sept sells at 24% to 
25c. 

Rye quiet and moderately firm. The de- 
mand is not great and the offerings are 
limited; market is uninteresting. Some of 
the best of lots sold for 59@60c p bu, with 
Sept delivery 60@61c. 

There is very little barley on the market; 
in fact, the offerings are hardly worth 
mentioning, and trading is restricted. Com- 
mon to fcy malting barley 43@46c p bu, 
feeding grades 38@43c, fair 43@45c. 

Grass seeds attract but little attention. 
Bids for timothy few and the market not 
strong. Values showed no _ particular 
change, country offerings bringing from $3 
@3 10 for contract grade, with old seed 
quotable at 2 25@3 10 p 100 Ibs. Clover is 
quiet, with very little interest in the mar- 
ket, receipts exceedingly limited, stock for 














LATEST MARKETS 


Oct delivery quotable around 9 p 100 Ibs. 
There is a fair demand for Hungarian, com- 
mon to choice quotable at 60@75c p 100 Ibs, 
ordinary millet 85c@1 25, German millet 1@ 
1 40, mustard 75c@1 25. There is little do- 
ing in buckwheat, prices ranging from 1 15 
@1 30. 

At New York, the wheat market is ner- 
vous and irregular. The foreign demand is 
good which tended to check the inclination 
to sag. The amount of business transacted 
was small, No 2 red winter ranging from 
85 to 86%c p bu. Flour dull, the unsettled 
condition of wheat being partially responsi- 
ble for the lethargy. Corn is firm but slow 
sale, No 2 mixed 47@49c p bu in store, yel- 
low usual premium, oats firm, but prices in- 
clined to sag, No 2 mixed 28%@29c, choice 
white and clipped on track 30@34%c, state 
rye 63c, common barley 48@53c. Grass seeds 
quiet with little doing. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Watertown, potatoes 25 





@30c p bu, green peas 75c@$1,° beans 2 25 
@2 60, asparagus 7@8c p bch, lettuce 6c, 


beets 8@10c, eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 
8c p lb, spring lambs 6c, veal calves 5@5%c, 
steers 44%@5c. Corn meal 20 p ton, corn and 
oats 22@23, middlings 19, oats 38@40c p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $1@1 25 p bbl, new 
1 50@2, turnips 1 50@2 p 100 bchs, beans 2 10 
@2 15 p bu, peas 2 15@2 2 Red raspberries 
10@1ic p qt, cherries 5@8c, watermelons 18 
@24 p 100, freestone peaches 1 20@1 50 p 
crate. Live chickens 16@18c p lb, live tur- 
keys 10@11%%c, live geese 8@9c, corn 47@49c 
p bu, oats 32@35c, bran 16 50@18 p ton, mid- 


dlings 17@19, hay 14 50@18. Milch cows 30@ 
45 each, veal calves 7@8c p lb 1 w, hogs 


54 @5éc p |b, butter 18@21c, cheese 9@10%4c, 
eges léc p dz 

At Buffalo, strawberries 10@12c p qt, cur- 
rants 4@7c, raspberries 9@10c, cherries 7@9c. 
Potatoes 20@30c p bu, new $1 50@2 p bbl, 
asparagus 50c@1 p dz bchs, beets 25@40c 
turnips 20@30c. Eggs 18c p dz, live fowls 
94%,@10c p lb, spring ducks 30@40c each 1 w, 
hay 14@17 p ton, middlings 80c p 100 Ibs, 
"reas 90c, bran 80c, corn 50c p bu, oats 

c. 

At Rochester, eggs 14c p dz, live fowls 9 
@10c p lb, chickens 12@13c d w. Middlings 
$18@19 p ton, bran 18@19, cornmeal 20@21, 
hay 14@17. Strawberries 8@10c p qt, radishes 
18@20c p dz bchs, potatoes 35c p bu, new 
2 50 p bbl, raspberries 7@9c p at. 

At Syracuse, state corn 50c p bu, No 2 
white oats 3lc, bran $17 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 28, middlings 18, hay 14@16. Eggs 12 
@13c p dz. New potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
cabbages 2 50 p 100 lbs, beans 2 25 p bu, peas 
2 25, strawberries 9@14c p qt, cherries 7@9c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
hay $15 50@16 50 p ton, bran 17@17 50, corn 
481%4c p bu, No 2 clipped oats 31%c. Eggs 
13c p dz, live fowls lic p lb, spring chick- 
ens 14@18c, beans 1 90@2 20 p bu, green peas 
1 15, cherries 5@7%c p qt. New Rose pota- 
toes 1 25@2 50 p bbl, N C egg plant 2@2 25 
p 1-3 bbl bskt, cucumbers 50@60c p %-bu 
bskt. 

At Pittsburg, hay $14 75@15 25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 15 75@18, corn 49@50c p bu, oats 30@ 
32c, eggs 13@13%c p dz, live fowls 10@1lic 
p lb, dressed 13@14c, navy beans 2 35@2 40 
p bu, green peas 1 25@1 30, blackberries 10 
@12c p qt, raspberries 10@13c, new potatoes 
40@50c p bu, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, lettuce 4@ 
4 50, turnips 1@1 25. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 85c p bu, do new 82c, curn 44%c, oats 
27c, hay $11 50@14 50 p ton, bran 13 75@14 25, 
middlings 15 50@16. Eggs 10c p dz, live 
spring chickens 11@15c, fowls 7%c. Black- 
berries 1 25@1 50 p bu, raspberries 1 75@2, 
huckleberries 1 75@2 p 24-qt cra, currants 
40@50c, potatoes 1@1 50 p bbl, cabbage 35@ 
60c, cucumbers 15@20c p dz, 

At Columbus, wheat 80@85c p bu, corn 
42@45c, oats 30@35c, rye 40@45c, bran $15 p 
ton, shorts 16, middlings 17, screenings 14, 
hay 13@14. Steers 5@5 50 pnp 100 Ibs 1 w, veal 
calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, milch cows 25 
@40 each, fowls 64%4@7c p Ib, broilers 15c d w. 
Eggs 11%c p dz, old potatoes 42@45c p bu, 
sweet potatoes 2 75 p bbl, beans 2 15@2 20 
p bu, raspberries 6c p qt, blackberries 6% 
@7c, muskmelons 4@5 p 100, watermelons 
12@15. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby fcy 
eges 12@13c p dz, spring chickens 15@16c 
Pp lb d w, fowls 10%c. Peaches $1@1 75 p 


6-bskt cra, blackberries 4c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 5@6c, 


raspberries 4@5c, apples 1@1 75 














Pp bbl. Potatoes 75c@1 50 p bbl, onions 1 50, 
cabbage 50c@1 25 p 100, lettuce 15@20c p bu, 
string beans 15@30c, green peas 1 20. Corn 
4746c p bu, oats 28c, hay 15@17 p ton, bran 
14 50@17, middlings 15@18. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


A more conservative feeling is noted in 
the butter market and trade is somewhat 
less active. Extra creamery is steady at 
19c p lb in Chicago, as compared with 18c 
of one year ago. Dairy grades and ladles 
are in fairly liberal supply and the demand 
is generally good. Buying for storage pur- 
poses continues in fair proportions and 
stocks are kept well cleaned up. 

New York State—At Watertown, cmy 21 
@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy 18@21c, dairy 16@ 
18c.—At Albany, cmy 20@22c, dairy 18@19c. 





—At Rochester, cmy 20@22c. 
At New York, a steady feeling was 
evinced for cmy extra, stocks generally 


moderate. Cmy extra 19%c p Ib, firsts 19c, 
state dairy fcy 1814c, firsts 174%4@18c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 17@2ic p Ib, 
dairy 14c—At Columbus, cmy 19@20c, dairy 
14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 18@238c p 
lb, ladle 16@18c, dairy prints 17@19c. 

At Boston, trade moderate under fairly 
liberal supplies. Vt and N H cmy extra 
20c p lb, do N Y 20c, do western 20c, firsts 
17@19%c, Vt dairy extra 18@19c, do N Y 
18c, firsts 16@17c, western imt cmy 16@16%4, 
ladle 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Arrivals of cheese continue fairly liberal 
and of prime quality. With a good deal 
of stock going into storage and a moder- 
ate consumptive demand, the market is 
about steady. 

At New York, demand fairly strong on 
nearly all lines. State fcy 9@9%c p Ib, fair 
8144@8%c, light skims 74%@8c, full 2@2%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 84%4@8%c, twins 
101%4c, Young America 10%c.—At Columbus, 
13%@lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
10@11c p Ib. 

At Boston, prices slightly lower. N Y 
twins extra 9@9%\%4c p Ib, do firsts 8@8%c, Vt 
twins extra 9c, do firsts 8@8%4c, western 
twins extra 9c, do firsts 8@814c, Ohio flats 
81é6c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, continue quiet. Ch mar- 
row $2 15@2 20 p bu, medium 2 05@2 10, pea 
2 25, red kidney 2 15, white kidney 2 25@ 
2 30, yellow eye 2 20, Cal lima 3 55, import- 
ed 1 65@1 95. 


Eggs. 
At New York, strictly fresh eggs are 
scarce, but other kinds in large’ supply. 


Nearby fancy 15@16%c p dz, prime 144%@ 
17c, western 13@14'%c, 

At Boston, market is in a rather unsettled 
condition. Nearby fcy 18@19c p dz, av prime 
12@15c, Vt and N H ch 14@15c, Mich 124%@ 
138c, western 11@12%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, peaches, plums and cher- 
ries about steady, other fruit plentiful. Ap- 
ples 25@50c p bu, pears $150@3 p_ bbl, 
huckleberries 6@10c p qt, blackberries 5@ 
7c, gooseberries 5@10c, currants 4@5c, rasp- 
berries 3@5c p pt, peaches 1 50@2 25 p car- 
rier, plums 1@1 75. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade quiet. Bran $17@ 
19 25 p ton, middlings 17@20 50, red dog 


20 50@21, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 60, screenings 30@90c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal 1 07%@1 10, grits 1 07%@1 10, chops 
90c, coarse meal 92@95c. 

At Boston, bran $17 50@18 25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18 25@20, mixed feed 18 50@19 50, red 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


MORE 
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BINDER TWINE 
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The stock of our own well-known grade STANDARD BINDER TWINE is ex- 
hausted. Of course, at this late day it is impossible to furnish more, it being 
a twine made with unusual care, spun to an even thickness and is of highest tensile 
strength; each ball being separately tested, in fact, as its name implies, STANDARD. 
We have largely increased our facilities and next year we hope to fully meet DARD. 
mands for this twine for which there is so great a demand and which has given such 


unusual satisfaction. 


In order to accommodate our customers and at this 
late date meet their demands for binder twine, we have 
procured a lot of the ordinary grade of binder twine—the 
equal of that sometimes sold as blue label and other such 
brands which we now offer for sale at per pound 6c. 


No Discount. F. 0. B. Chicago 


JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY, 


150 to 166 also 287 and 289 West Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Terms Cash to Accompany Order. 


ESTABLISHED 
1867 





62 

















dog 20 75, cottonseed meal 26 50, corn meal 
98c@1 p 100 lbs. These prices in a whole- 
sale way, one car or more, spot cash, Bos- 


ton or Boston rate points; small parcels 
usual advance, 
Hay and Straw. 
At Boston, choice hay steady, lower 


grades generally quiet. Prime timothy $17 
@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, 
clover mixed 12@14, rye straw 15 50@16, oat 
8@9. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, offerings continue quite 
heavy, demand good. Southern rose 


prime $1@1 50 p bbl, Chili 1@1 25, old 50c@ 
1 20, 

At Boston, supplies continue heavy, de- 
mand easy. Norfolk Rose and Hebron $1@ 
1 50 p bbl, do east shore 1@1 25, culls 40@50c. 

Poultry. 


At New York, offerings not heavy, trade 
fairly active. Live spring chickens 15@18c 
p lb, fowls 9c, turkeys 8c, ducks 35@60c p 
pair, geese 70@80c, pigeons 20@25c, iced 
turkeys 6@9c p lb, broilers 10@20c, fowls 8% 
@9l4c, squabs $8@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, market Keeps fairly 
cleaned up. Northern and eastern fowls 
10@12c p lb d w, chickens 18@25c, spring 
ducks 12@i4c, western iced turkeys 8@9c, 
fowls 9@914c, broilers 15@20c, live fowls 9@ 
10c, spring chickens 14@1éc. 


well 


Vegetables. 
At New York, vegetables of all descrip- 
tions in liberal supply and fair demand 


when choice. Asparagus $1@4 p dz bchs, 
beets 1@1 25 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 75c@1, tur- 
nips 50c@1, corn 25c@1 p 100 ears, cauli- 
flower 1@1 75 p bbl, cucumbers 1 25@1 75, 
onions 1 25@1 75, peas 3 50@4, squash 50c@ 
1, string beans 25@50c, L I cabbage 1@1 50 p 
100, tomatoes 75c@1 50 p carrier. 

At Beston, good beans in fair request 
produce generally plentiful. Asparagus: $1 
@1 25 p dz bchs, beets 35@50c, carrots 35c, 
lettuce 15@30c, radishes 15c, string beans 1 25 
p bu, onions 1 25@1 50, parsley 25@50c, green 
peas 1 25@1 50, spinach 20c, turnip 75c@1, 
native cabbage 2@4 p 100, cucumbers 1@1 50, 
new potatoes 1 25 p bbl. 

Wool. 


The wool market is decidedly quiet. Some 
large woolen mills have shut down for re- 
pairs and others are not running to their 
full capacity. Buyers and sellers in the 
west are still apart in their views and very 
little business is being done. 





Reclamation of Alkali Lands—When 


the alkali contains considerable quantities 
of carbonate of soda, the usual remedy is 
a heavy application of gypsum or land plas- 
ter and good drainage if necessary. When 
other alkali salts or seepage waters have 
accumulated in exgessive quantities, tile 
draining is essential. So sudden and unex- 
pected is the damagefrom the rise of seep- 
age water and alkali that many valuable 
farms have been abandoned... A large tract 
near Salt Lake City has beén given up on 
this account. 





I like your paper very much. TI am not a 
farmer’s wife, but a carpenter’s wife. 
I find a great many useful articles in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist.—[Mrs G. W. Van Hooser, 
Livingston Co, N Y. 





New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 1, 1900. 


Grounds enlarged and improved, buildings re- 
paired, repainted and renovated. All stock build- 
ings thoroughly fumigated. Everything in fifst- 
class condition for the largest and best agricultu- 
ral exposition ever held in New York State. 


$40,000 
In Premiums and Purses. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 


J, H. DURKEE, Manager, S$. C. SHAVER, Secy, 


SANDY HILL, N. Y. ALBANY, N. Y. 


W A N T a D MAN with horse and bagey 
to sell Pasture Stoc 

Food. Salary $15 per week 

and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 
4 


W F [ L DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


“tor BOOKS “te 











TION 
Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard 


By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses which - 
result from the scarcity of water at critical peri ah | 
illustrated. Cloth, l2mo . . . . - «= 


Draining for Profit and Draining tor Health 


By George E. Waring, Jr. This book is a very com- 
plete and practical treatise, the directions in which are 
lain and easily followed. ‘The subject of thorough farm 
rainage is discussed in all its bearings and also the more 
extensive land drainage by which the sanitary condition 
of any district may greatly improved. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 10 


By MANLY Mi1LEs. A book for farm- 
Land Draining erson the principles and_ practice of 
draining, giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains, The directions for the laying out 
and the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer 
to avoid the errors of imperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that must necessarily follow. Cloth, ame. 


By JupGE FRENCH of New Hampshire. 
Farm Drainage The principles, process and effects of 
draining land with stones. wood, ditch Rows, open 
ditches, and especially with tiles; including tables of 
rainfall, evaporation, filtration, excavation. capacity of 
pipes, cost and number to the acre. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Above are briefty described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Yor! 
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The agreement of the powers to_ give 
Japan the commission to march to* Pekin 
and restore order is received with general 
satisfaction, for various reasons. The Jap- 
anese can put a force of 22,000 men in China 
in short order; their soldiers are better 
adapted to the climate, which is very try- 
ing; they understand the Chinese character 
far better, and their presence will tend less 
to excite the populace than would that of 
European or American troops. Moreover, 
the willingness of Russia to permit her 
rival Japan to acquire such a foothold in 
China is good evidence that Russian in- 
trigue is not, as some people have believed, 
at the bottom of the present outbreak. 





Minister Conger’s last communication 
with his home government, dated May 21, 
described at length the growing reign of 
terror and the evasive replies of the impe- 
rial government to his demands that an 
immediate check be placed upon the ugly 
temper of the boxers. Native Christians had 
already been murdered and a very pro- 
nounced anti-foreign feeling was evident 
throughout northern China, so much so as 
to stir the American and French legations, 
and perhaps others, to beg their govern- 
ments for more adequate protection from 
their respective navies, These documents 
—Mr Conger’s dispatches and copies which 
he sent of French appeais for protection— 
leave the impression on the reader’s mind 
that the imperial government was doing 
nothing or next to nothing then to quell the 
violence of the populace. 





The anti-imperialists plan to hold a “lib- 
erty congress” in Indianapolis Aug 15, with 
the prospect of an attendance of over 700 
delegates. “To determine the best possible 
way to accomplish the overthrow of im- 
perialism” is the avowed object of the con- 
vention. Whether to nominate an anti- 
imperialist republican for president or in- 
dorse the democratic platform,is undecided. 
The chairman of the congress will be 
ex-Gov Boutwell of Massachusetts, and the 
speakers will include Carl Schurz and 
Bourke Cochran of New York, 





That the civil service rules operative in 
the states and territories should be applied 
to Hawaii and Porto Rico is the decision of 
the government, and the system has there- 
fore been adopted for these islands. 





Upon imperialism is laid the emphasis in 
the democratic national platform adopted 
at Kansas City, with the free coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 still demanded. 
“We hold that the constitution follows the 
flag.’ ‘““‘We assert that no nation can long 
endure half republic and half empire, 
and we warn the American people that im- 
perialism abroad will lead quickly and 
inevitably to despotism at home.” Faith 
in the Declaration of Indeendence as the 
“immortal proclamation of the inalienable 
rights of man” is reaffirmed. 





The Porto Rican tariff is branded as a 
violation of law and of good faith, the first 
step in a colonial policy. The policy of the 
administration in the Philippines is con- 
demned as the crushing of.an effort toward 
self-government, and as unprofitable even 
from a trade point of view. ‘“‘The Filipinos 
cannot be citizens without endangering our 
civilization; they cannot be subjects with- 
out imperiling our form of government, and 
as we are not willing to surrender our civil- 
ization or to convert the republic into an 
empire we favor an immediate declaration 
of the nation’s purpose to give to the Fili- 
pinos, first, a stable form of government; 
second, independence; third, protection 
from outside interference, such as has been 
given for nearly a century to the republics 
of Central and South America.” 





As to trusts, the platform pledges the 
democratic party to an unceasing warfare 
against private monopoly in every form. 
“Existing laws against trusts must be en- 
forced and more stringent ones must be 
enacted providing for publicity as to the 
affairs of the corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce and requiring all cor- 
porations to show, before doing business 
outside of the state of their origin, that 
they have no water in their stock, and that 
they have not attempted and are not at- 
tempting to monopolize any branch of the 
business or the production of any articles 
of merchandise, and the whole constitu- 





tional en of congress over interstate 
commerce, the mails and all modes of in- 
terstate communication should be exercised 
by the enactment of comprehensive laws 
upon the subject of trusts. Tariff laws 
should be amended by putting the products 
of trusts upon the free list to prevent 
monopoly under the plea of protection.” 
“Corporations should be protected in all 
their rights and their legitimate interests 
should be respected.” 





“We are not opposed to territorial expan- 
sion,” says the platform, ‘‘when it takes in 
desirable territory which can be created in- 
to states of the Union, and whose people are 
willing and fit to beeome American citizens. 
We favor expansion by every peaceful and 
legitimate means.’’ -The principle of the 
Monroe doctrine is reaffirmed and the dec- 
laration of the republican platform in its 
favor denounced as insincere. Militarism is 
opposed, and a large standing army, the 
platform declaring the national guard 
should ever be cherished. 





Brief, commendatory paragraphs are 
« devoted to the election of senators by pop- 
ular vote, a department of labor in the 
president’s cabinet, government construc- 
tion and ownership of the Nicaragua canal, 
statehood for the territories of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, and the en- 
forcement of the Chinese exclusion law. 
Sympathy is expressed for the Dutch of 
South Africa in their struggle for home 
rule. 





The democratic platform, in its main fea- 
tures, is attributed to Col Bryan, whose 
overshadowing influence over the party ap- 
peared in his successful demand that the 
free silver plank be retained. His running 
‘mate on the ticket, Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois, was vice-president with Cleveland 
in ’93-7. These nominations were indorsed 
by the silver republicans, whose convention 
followed that of the democrats. The vote 
in the democratic convention on the free 
silver plank stood 26 for, 24 against. 





Equally with Horace Mann, the late Dr 
Henry Barnard was instrumental in laying 
the foundations of the American system of 
common schools. He was the first secretary 
of education in Massachusetts, and the first 
head of the United States bureau of educa- 
tion. He organized the School systems of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. Dr Barnard 
died last week in his 90th year in Hartford, 
Ct, the place of his birth. 





The wall paper trust, by its very exist- 
ence, stimulated so much competition that 
it has been compelled to dissolve. Success 
in the wall paper trade, it seems, depends 
largely on variety of taste and individuality 
in patterns, a variety which combination 
destroyed. Hence lively competition. 





A plan of voluntary arbitration, with 
Judge Grosscup as umpire, has been adopt- 
ed by the Chicago bricklayers’ union and 
the contractors. This result of the long 
strike is hailed by observers throughout the 
country as a long step in advance, meaning 


probably the spread of the arbitration idea, 





Lady Curzon has written from India to 
the famine relief committee of her old home, 
Chicago, that the amounts expended in di- 
rect relief by the British government are 
$26,000,000, in suspensions and remissions of 
land revenue $10,000,000, in advances for the 
purchase of seed and cattle $6,000,000, and 
$5,000,000 in loans to the distressed states. 
The relief committee has, through various 
channels, disbursed $2,500,000. 





. Deaths by lightning, according to statis- 
‘tics just compiled by Prof Alfred J. Henry, 
were more numerous in Minnesota in pro- 
portion to population, than in any other 
of the states. About one person in 54,000 
was killed by lightning in Minnesota. This 
is about twice the rate in New York state, 
and in most of the east. Lightning did 
not prove so destructive in the southern 
as in the northern states. One quarter as 
many persons were killed in barns as in 
houses, but the number of persons in houses 
during thunder storms is vastly greater 
than that of those in barns, 





A hint of what may be expected, or feared, 
on our country roads when these shall have 
been sufficiently improved, is found in the 
record of a French driver of an automobile, 

Charon. He rode the other day from 
Lyons to Paris, 351 miles, in 11 hours 43 
minutes, This is railroad speed. 
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Deacon Flint’s 
Strong Box. 


By C. W. Eustis. 


HE DEACON is certainly close,” 
66 exclaimed Mrs Hunt, seating 
herself in a kitchen chair. “T 
think he is the stingiest man I 
ever knew.” 


“Well,” replied Farnier Hunt, “he isn’t 
just what I call generous, yet he is the 
head and front of the Congregational 


church, and it don’t do to criticise dignita- 
ries too much.” 

“Well and good,” replied Mrs Hunt, “But 
it’s for those who sit in high places to set 
us common folks an example. If the love 
of money is.at the root of all evil, then 
certainly the deacon isn’t just perfect. If 
you was as stingy as he is, I’d get up and 
leave. It’s for those who have plenty to be 
charitable to those in want. The way he 
persecuted Widow Grant for the few dol- 
lars she owed him was outrageous. I'd like 
to tell him just what I think of him.” 

There was a knock at the door, and in re- 
sponse to Farmer Hunt’s cordial invitation, 
the deacon himself entered. In appearance 
he was just what one would picture a dea- 
con of the old school. Tall, spare, slightly 
bowed, with snow-white hair and a fringe 
of beard; his eyes were cold blue, his fore- 
head high, his nose aquiline, and had a way 
of wrinkling and growing thin at the bridge 
when he talked; his mouth was firm and 
decided. ‘‘Good-evening,’” he said. 

“Oh, good-evening, deacon,’ responded 
Mr Hunt, while his wife, very red in the 
face, extended a chair. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence and then the deacon, clear- 
ing his throat, said: “I’ve come on an un- 
pleasant errand. It is hard to bring to the 
notice of parents the misdeeds of their chil- 
dren.” He paused until Mr Hunt inquired, 
“What have the boys been doing now?’ 

“They have been stealing my apples, 
replied the deacon, his voice raised to a 
high pitch. ‘God hates a thief. And that’s 
why I’ve come to you about it. There shall 
not be any more thieves in this town than 
I can help. I’ve been missing apples from 
my orchard for weeks, I know, because 
I’ve counted every one. I watched to-night 
and I saw your two boys, George and Sam- 
uel, creep like thieves over the fence into 
my orchard, and toward a pile of my Rus- 
sets, and they filled their pockets. Those 
Russets are worth a cent apiece. I went 
toward them as fast as I could, and when 
they saw me they ran away, one throwing 
an apple at me, and calling cut, ‘Take that, 
you old skinflint.’ ”’ 

There was a suspicious sound of feet 
hastily ascending the stairs. Mrs Hunt 
looked at her husband. At last he said: 
‘“‘Very sorry our boys troubled you, deacon. 
We will attend to them, and see it don’t 
happen again.” Then, drawing a half-dol- 
lar from his pocket, he extended it. “Guess 
that’ll cover the loss, won’t it, deacon?’ 

The visitor’s nose grew thin at the bridge, 
his eyes sparkled, and tremblingly stretch- 
ing out his hand he eagerly seized the piece. 
“Well, I didn’t come for that, but seeing 
you insist, I’ll take it! Much obliged.” And 
he arose to go. 

“Sit down,” invited the farmer. “I 
haven’t seen you for some time. What do 
you think of the plan for putting a new 
road through the Sykes property to the sta- 
tion?” 

The deacon stood up. “It’s a sin and a 
shame,” he exclaimed, “that we should be 
made to pay for a project that’ll benefit the 
few. It will cost 2000 hard-earned dollars 
to pay for the damage to Sykes’s land. 
That’s what he asks. Two thousand dol- 
lars! Enough to support all the poor of 
this town a year. To build the road will 
cost half as much again. And they’ll raise 
my taxes,’ he almost shrieked. ‘They rob 
me now. They say I am rich. I am not. 
Tm poor. If they want the quickest way to 
the station why don’t they go through my 
pasture? I won’t charge but half what 
Sykes will. It’s because Sykes has a pull. 
That’s why.” And the deacon started for 
the door. 

“Ma,” said Farmer Hunt after the dea- 
con had gone, ‘‘you didn’t tell the deacon 
what you thought of him. But you tend to® 
those boys.” 

The deacon strode homeward, His way 
‘wound along a little narrow path, follow- 
ing the side of the country road. It was 
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dusk, the stars were peeping out, and the 
frogs were holding forth solemnly from an 
adjoining pasture. His brow was knitted 
into a furrow, his cane struck the ground 
with a sharp click. At a turn in the road 
there came into view a pair of oxen, pa- 
tiently tugging at the yoke, with an aged 
man walking by their side. When abreast 
of the deacon he stopped and the oxen also 
drew up without word from their driver, 
turning their heads toward the deacon with 
quiet recognition. He patted the head of 
each, saying with even warmth in his voice: 
“Well, Tom; good fellow, Jerry.’’ These 
oxen were the deacon’s pets and pride. 

“Where have you been to-day, John?” he 
inquired of the man. 

“We've been in the lower lot,” 
John, “drawing stun. An’ a tough job it’s 
been. If you’d been there yourself, you’d 
think ’twas worth 50 cents more a day for 
aman, working from dawn till 2fter dark, 
and with a family of six children te feed.’”’ 

The deacon frowned. “Learn from the 
oxen, John. They toil, but do not com- 
plain. I pay you $2 a day now. It is enough. 
I can afford no more.” 

And he started on. Turning, he said: 
“When you get to the barn, John, go to the 
crib and throw two ears of corn into their 
mangers.”’ 

“Gee, whoap,” and John lightly touched 
his team on their sides, With a shake of 
his head he muttered, “It’s more for the 
oxen the deacon cares than he does for me. 
And it’s because they belong to him. Ah, 
don’t I remember him when a young man, 
and as likely a farmer as was in the coun- 
try. But his woman died, and his little 
Samuel, and now all he cares for is a dol- 
lar, and he’d go around the world to get it.” 

The town hall was a weather-beaten 
structure with a peaked roof, and a small 
cupola, originally designed for a bell, but 
never thus dignified. On the opposite side 
of the road was the church, shaded with 
large trees. A stone step, with which the 
frost had played havoc, led to a hallway 
opening into a large room, whose long win- 
dows were curtained with cobwebs, and 
there were several rows of benches. At the 
end opposite the door was a small platform 
with a weak-legged table, on which rested 
a hickory-headed gavel. This was wielded 
by Ichabod Graves, whose inherent right 
to preside at all town meetings was hand- 
ed down from generation to generation. The 
worthy farmers would have as.soon thought 
of opening a town meeting without prayer 
as without the services of Ichabod Graves. 
He was a small man with a bald head and 
high, piping voice. Some of his’ rulings 
would doubtless have surprised the parlia- 
mentarians of the supreme court, but were 
never disputed by his townsmen. But the 
proceedings were not always held in peace, 
for the audience freauently vented on each 
other the ire restrained by their veneration 
for the moderator. 

A special town meeting had been called 
to consider the new question. Deacon Flint 
was early on the scene. The deacon reccg- 
nized no one, striding past a group of men 
at the door into the hall, where he seated 
himself on the front row. The farmers 
trooped in. A few minor matters were 
quickly disposed of, the deacon meanwhile 
sitting with bent form, his hands resting 
on his cane. Then came the article for 
which the meeting had been called: To see 
if the town shall vote to expend $3000 for a 
new road leading from the present town 
highway, Main street so called, through the 
land of Reuben Sykes~to the railroad sta- 
tion. 

After reading the article, the moderator 
inauired if there were any remarks. No one 
arose but the deacon. He was quivering 
with excitement. His voice was hoarse 
with passion. It was robbery, he declared, 
to expend $3000 of the town’s money for this 
road. It would benefit no one except Sykes. 
If the railroad wanted a road, let them 
build it themselves. He would sell the land 
for the highway through his property for 
$1500 and call it dear at that. He was the 
heaviest taxpayer in town, and he called it 
stealing, nothing else, to take $3000 for a 
road half a mile long. 

After he finished, there was a profound 
silence. The moderator inquired if there 
were further remarks but no one respond- 
ed. He then ealled for those in favor of 
the plan to say so, and there was a chorus 
of “ayes.”’ He called for “nays,’’ and there 
was only one, from the deacon, sharp and 
decided. Someone made a motion to ad- 
journ and the audience trailed out. The 


replied 


deacon followed. At the door his glance 
met the leering smile of Sykes. 


Without 
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speaking, the deacon climbed into his buggy 
and drove slowly home. 

On his arrival he put out the horse and 
entered the house, to sit down to a meager 
and lonely supper. But it remained almost 
untouched, to the great distress of old 
Miriam, who had kept house for him for 
years. To all her hints and well-meant 
suggestions, he did not respond. He was 
deep in thought, and his face was pale 
and drawn. 

When the table things had been cleared 
away, and Miriam had gone upstairs, the 
deacon drew his chair close to the open fire- 
place, on which a few fresh sticks were 
blazing. It was the only luxury the deacon 
allowed himself. For an hout he sat with 
his head resting on his hand. The cat 
nestled at his feet, but was unnoticed. 

From his reverie he was aroused by the 
kitchen clock striking nine, and rising 
wearily he gazed about the room. He went 
to the doors and windows to see that each 
was securely locked. With lamp in hand 
he tip-toed stealthily to an iron safe, that 
stood in the dining-room, and knelt before 
it. He cast a sharp glance over his shoul- 
der and listened. He turned the combina- 
tion and the door opened. Touching a hid- 
den spring, that opened a secret drawer, he 
took from it a key and opened a larger 
drawer, taking out an iron box. After again 
listening and another sharp glance around, 
he took it before the fire, where he sat with 
the box resting on his knees. Tremblingly 
and eagerly he. unlocked the box, disclos- 
ing piles of papers, every one of which he 
carefully examined. Among them were 
stocks, bonds and bank books. These he 
placed on a chair by his side. Then he took 
from the box several sheets of legal cap, 
tied with tape, which he unfolded and read: 

Being of sound and disposing mind, and 
knowing the mortality of the body, but be- 
lieving in the immortality of the soul, I de- 
clare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. And I hereby devise, bestow and be- 
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. queath, as follows, to wit: 


First: To Miriam Storrs, my faithful 
housekeeper, my house and three acres of 
and surrounding it, with buildings thereon, 
and live stock contained therein; also $10,- 
000 in money to be hers and her heirs for- 
ever. 

Second: To George and Henry Baldwin 
of Braintree, my nephews, $2000 each; and 
to Mrs Mary, wife of James Blake of Bos- 
ton, niece of my late wife, $2000. To John 
Cummings, my faithful manservant, $1000. 

Third: To the First Congregational church 
of this town I give $10,000, the income to be 
used for maintaining the preaching. 

Fourth: To the American board of foreign 
missions, $10,000. To the home missionary 
society of’ America, $10,000. To Beloit col- 
lege, $10,000, to be used as the trustees think 
best. 

Fifth: All the rest, remainder and residue 
of my estate, of whatever nature, descrip- 
tion or kind, I will, direct and declare shal! 
be made into a permanent fund, the income 
only to be used as the selectmen and town 
clerk of this town direct, for the support of 
the worthy poor of this town in their own 
or suitable homes, and not in the poorhouse. 

Duly signed, witnessed and sealed. 

The document was dated ten years before 
and was already yellow with age. The dea- 
con looked at the fire, hesitated, but finally 
put this paper with the rest. 

From the bottom of the box he drew 
forth a faded photograph of a woman, plain 
except for a sweet expression and hair 
growing gracefully over her brow. In her 
arms she held a noble-looking little boy. 
With bowed head the deacon gazed at this 
picture, his frame shaken with sobs. Then 
hastily shaking the tears from his eyes. 
he carefully put back the picture and all 
the papers, and with another wary glance 
around, returned the box to the safe. An- 
other tour to see that all was secure, and, 
after raking the fire and lighting a candle, 
he retired to an adjoining room for the 
night. 

The fire flickered and burned low, en- 
shrouding the room in darkness. Then a 
little light crept forth, stealthily at first, 
then bolder it ran across the carpet to the 
table. Up and very bold it leaped over the 
walls, bathing them in soft pink light, then 
modestly back to the carpet, creeping along 
to the crack of the bedroom door, up the 
panels, and to the knob; for an instant be- 
nignly suffusing the whole door with ai 
warm and ruddy glow. 

AL 


If you must have round shoulders, the 
dustiest path to that possession is not the 
onion bed but the ledger.—[E. W. 
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OUTWARD BOUND 


Outward bound! The headlands sink 
Into the restless sea. 
Off the shore the beacons blink, 
Blear-eyed in fog to lee. 
The fishermen scud on wings of fright 
Over the harbor bar, and night 
Creeps o’er the darkling wave. 
But with yardarms braced on main and fore, 
With every stitch she can make to draw, 
F Careless she how the night behave; 
or 


‘ae s outward bound. Aye, outw ard 
bound! 
With a bone in her teeth, she’s outward bound! 


Outward bound! The white foam curls, 
Halyards and shrouds are taut! 
Beneath her foot the water swirls 
With sullen menace fraught. 
But what recks she if winds may blow, 
Or the lapping waves to mountains grow? 
She’s braved a thousand such! 
A thousand tempests have fought in vain; 
Proud as of yore she sails the main, 
Nor fears old Neptune’s clutch. 
she’s outward bound! Aye, 
bound! 
With a bone in her teeth, she’ s outward bound! 


For outward 














An Ideal Hostess. 


SARAH WOOD, 





I lived on a farm until 20 years of age, 
and was ‘taught to do everything from 
harnessing a horse and rowing a boat to 
making gilt-edged butter and cooking a 
toothsome meal. After graduating from 
the high school I secured a clerkship in 
the city. For five years I endured all the 
horrors of boarding house life. I then ob- 
tained a situation as secretary and com- 
panion to an invalid lady of refinement 
and culture; and for several years tasted 
the pleasure of a well-ordered home. 

My patroness was advised by her physi- 
cian to take her delicate children to the 
country during the hot weather, where they 
could have plenty of cream, new milk, fresh 
eggs, berries and all the etceteras of good 
country living. ‘‘Why, doctor!’’ she would 
exclaim, “there is no such place to be 
found except in books and advertisements. 
I have tried the country, summer after 
summer, only to return to town, poorer in 
flesh as well as in purse.””’ The doctor’s 
advice prevailed, however, and I accom- 
panied them, but the memory of those days 
is like a bad dream. The yard would be 
full of young chickens and ducks, but we 
had to content ourselves with hard fried 
pork, or tough beef, while all the chickens 
and eggs were sold to the huckster. The 
cream all went in the churn and only blue 


milk came on the table. Salt fish, stale 
canned goods, the ubiquitous prune and 
pie were our regular bill of fare. Our 


coarse towel was changed but once a week; 
,;while water was often so scarce it was dealt 
out with a parsimonious hand. Flies were 
omnipresent and the hot stuffy parlor was 
persistently kept closed for fear of flies and 
sunshine. No stove was left up and when 
damp, drizzly rains set in we often went 
to bed, the house got so chilly. We received 
our mail but once a week and how we 
missed the daily papers and letters. 
Through the death orf a relative, I inherit- 
ed a small farm and decided to move out 
on the place and open an “ideal country 
boarding house.”’ My friends assured me of 
their patronage and promised to recom- 
ment “Ideal Cottage.” I reserved only 20 
acres of rough timber land and the build- 
ings. The proceeds from the sale of land I 
used in refurnishing the house and improv- 
ing and beautifying the grounds. I had an 
ice house built.. I engaged a plentiful sup- 
ply of spring chicks and ducks. I had 20 
hens, but used all the eggs in the culinary. 
I had three cows, but used all the cream 


on the table and bought the butter at a 
creamery. I engaged a generous supply of 
small fruit in its season. - 

z I had two bathrooms built, awnings put 
over sunny windows-and blinds on piazzas. 
I annihilated the stuffy, but much-venerated 
parlor. The walls were papered in delicate 
tints, floors covered with matting. The red 
plush set was ordered out and rattan took 
its place. Two couches piled with light 
cushions, near them stands covered with 
papers, bound books and magazines, a writ- 
ing desk, a reading table, a good lamp, book- 
case, piano and hammock hung across one 
corner, a few water colors framed in white, 
plenty of rockers, and presto! what a 
change. I placed the room entirely at the 
service of my guests. I never used the word 
‘*boarder.” 

The sitting room I arranged more for 
elderly ladies with stove, writing desk, 
workstands, sewing chairs, a couch with 
afghan and hemlock cushions. I bought a 
rowboat, also pony and cart, a surrey, two 
horses and two sidesaddles. The coarse 
white ware was replaced with delicate 
semi-porcelain and an abundance of soft 
fine towels and castile soap were in each 
chamber, while the bathrooms were sup- 
plied with bran bags, oatmeal and bottles 
of cucumber juice. 

When my guests came I constantly 
studied to cater to their delicate appetites. 
I did not make the mistake of thinking I 
was cooking for harvest hands and dish up 
boiled dinners, greasy soups or indigestible 
frys, but always remembered that “‘my lady 
toiled not, neither did she spin,’”’ nor did 
she require any but the most easily di- 
gested foods, served in the most tempting 
manner possible. Breakfast is the most 
trying meal to prepare. I gave them broiled 
chicken, broiled ham or steak or fresh trout, 
all broiled to a turn, delicious cream toast, 
eggs in a variety of ways, baked potatoes 
or apples, graham gems or muffins wita 
white clover honey, different cereal prepa- 
rations and fresh fruit picked with long 
stems, arranged in my best cut-glass dish 
and garnished with leaves. And the ‘“‘oh’s’’ 
and “ah’s’” that were made over the rich 
cream and milk! 

When a damp drizzly rain sets in I light 
the fire in the fireplace, bring out crimson 
cushions for the couches, wheel in -the red 
plush set and group it around the fire, lay 
bright rugs on the matting, and presto! 
how cheerful! While without all is dreary, 
within all is bright and cozy. 

I plan picnics and junketings for my 
guests and am always ready to assist them 
in their plans for amusement. I study their 





tastes and try to gratify all their whims. 
I look upon them as my guests and strive 
constantly to play the role of a delightful 
hostess. And that I succeed is evidenced 
by the fact that ‘‘Ideal Cottage’’ has enter- 
tained the same company for five summers, 
and they always come early and stay late. 


—— 


“And There Was No More Sea.” 


Thus said the Lord in the vault above the 
cherubim, 

Calling to the angels and the souls in their 
degree: 


“Lo! earth has passed away 
On the smoke of judgment day. 
That our word may be established shall we 
gather up the sea? 
a aa * 
Then ose the soul of the angel of the off-shore 
wint 
(He that bits the thunder 
mouthed breakers flee): 
“T have watch and ward to keep 
O’er thy wonders on the deep, 
And ye take mine honor from me if ye take 
away the sea!”’ 


when the bull- 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 
“Nay, but we were angry, and a hasty folk 
are we! 
If we worked the ship together 
Till she foundered in foul weather, 
Are we babes that we should clamor for a 
vengeance on the sea?’’ 


~ + * 
Then cried the soul of the stout apostle Paul 
‘ to God 
“Once we frapped a.ship, and she labored 
woundily. 


There were fourteen score of these, 
And they blessed Thee on their knees, 
When they learned thy grace and glory under 
Malta by the sea.”’ 
* > * 
Then stooped the Lord, and he called the good 
sea up to him, 
And ’stablished his borders unto all eternity, 
That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure, 
They may enter into galleons and serve him 
on the seas. 
{From the Seven Sean, t by Rudy ard Kipling. 


To Se Sea ! 


To sea! to sea! the calm is o’er, 
The wanton water leaps in sport, 
And rattles down the pebbly shore; 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaid’s pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar: 
To sea! to sea! the calm is o’er. 





To sea! to sea! our white-winged bark 
Shall bellowing cleave its watery way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 
Break the caved Triton’s azure day, 
Like mountain eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine hight. 
The anchor heaves! The ship swings free! 
Our sails swell full! To sea! to sea! 
[Thomas Lovell Beddoes, 





Sea Murmurs. 





There’s a tone in the deep 
Like the murmuring breath of a lion asleep. 
[Eliza Cook. 














Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
> aba by the new, quick, 
A a thin sure way—by 
a thin coating of pure, 
refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
Brest. Easily applied. * 

Jseful in a dozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pound cake. 

old everywhere. 
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«x CANCER «*« 


Ite scientific treatment and cure. Book of > in. 
on free. Dr. C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0. 





The Gardens. of the Sea. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





Far down beneath the blue water grow 
the most beautiful plants in the world. 
*There are great gardens filled with them, 
but only the mermaids and the fishes swim 
to and fro in them. Often some of the sea 
plants stray away from these gardens and 
find new homes in the little pools among 
the rocks on the beach, or they cling to the 
piles under wharves. Then when there are 





FROM OCEAN GARDENS. 


storms, the rough waves uproot the sea 
plants and toss them onto the beach for the 
children to gather. 

If we carry them home and spread them 
out in dishes of water, we shall see some- 
thing of their lovely colors and graceful 
forms. But, oh! if we could only go down 
with the mermaids for one _ short stroll 
through these wonderful gardens! 
! We should see splendid green fans as 
large as our dining-tables, waving slowly 
back and forth. Some of the plants would 
look like brown feathers, long and curly, 
and some like trees all covered with pretty 
pompons ready to trim the mermaids’ hats. 

Some of the beds would be bordered with 
silvery mosses and we should see hedges of 
rose-colored plants as fine as lace. The pale 
green ribbon mosses with their fluted edges 
would entangle our feet, and next we should 
come to a bed of crimson velvet moss grow- 
ing in little tufts. 

When we had seen all we wished of these 
gardens, we should go and look at the oth- 
ers still more strange, where the fruits and 
vegetables that are served on the mermaids’ 
tables grow. There would be sea peach, 
pear, plum and apple trees, bunches of the 
finest looking sea grapes, both black and 
white, and lemons already quartered. 

Wouldn’t it be delightful to pay a visit to 
the mermaids some summer day? 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—I go to 
school. I am in the fourth reader and in 
B arithmetic and B spelling. Papa has 
three horses, three cows, two calves, one 
old hog and seven little pigs. I have four 
sisters, three brothers, five little chickens 
and five turkeys.—[I. P. M. 

I wrote to you once, but. I guess that great 
monster swallowed my letter. But I was 
not discouraged. [{ have a pet lamb and he 
is awfully cunning. Ma says he is the most 
knowing lamb she ever saw. I feed him 
with a bottle every morning. I wish some 
of you Tablers would write longer letters 
than you do, for when I get to reading them 
I don’t like to stop they are so interesting. 
I like Curly Locks. I would like to get a 
glimpse of the Y F E when he is reading 
funny letters. I think any one of the Ta- 
blers would.—[Buttercup. 

Our horse’s name is Charley. He is gentle. 
Mamma drives him and takes us out riding. 
T have a sister six years old and a brother 
three years old. We have 36 hens and som2 
chickens. I think they are cute. Our school 
begins in September. My sister and I both 
go. My sister’s name is Millie and my 
brother’s Ernest.—[Grace May. 











Manners—Pansy, I do not agree with you 
about writing to strangers. I really do 
think it proper. Now, don’t let this shock 
you, but since my address appeared some 
time ago I have made some very, very dear 
friends among the Tablers. I don’t mean 
boys, though. I have made some very nice 
gentlemen friends, too, and I know by their 
mode of writing that they are gentlemen. 
Of course there are exceptions. I received 
one letter which was certainly from a man 
who was anything but a gentleman. Per- 
haps it might be necessary to tell Pansy 
that it remains unanswered. Dixie Girl. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


how I would like-to have you write and 
tell me about your “land of cotton,”’ a place 
where I would like to live. Cecil J. Gard- 
ner, why don’t you write and give one of 
our Tablers who needs it very bad, a good 
lecture on manners? They are a fine thing 
to have and I would rather be homely— 
yes, very homely—and have sweet and gen- 
tle manners, than to think I was beautiful 
and always be making rude remarks about 
people who are probably just as good-look- 
ing and perhaps a little: better than my- 
self. Ramona, if those things you mention 
make old maids, I shall be one, too, so you 
will have company. If we have to be old 
maids, let us be ideal ones.—[Honor Bright. 





Solution—Here is a class motto which is 
among the best, and easily translated to 
Latin: “To be, rather than to seem.” 
Archimedes’s problem of the wine is easily 
solved. Fill the three—from the eight—twice, 
and pour it into the five. One gallon will 
be left in the three. Return the five to the 
eight, pour the one gallon from the three 
into the five, refill from the eight, and pour 
into the five. Here is one in grammar; 
read and make sense: “I said and not I.” 
—[Anthony. : 





No Harm—I am inclined to believe that 
Sour Girl is Miss Idal, in spite of the bad 
names she put to her. I hardly think any 
girl would speak so slanderously of a per- 
son she knew nothing about. So if this is 





the case, and Miss Idal has been rude to 
herself, there is certainly no harm done. 
I send a photo of a friend I think very 
much of.—[Reginald. 


Not Asleep—I think I am not asleep Mr Y 
F E. As soon as I read Miss Idal’s letter I 
thought she was a truly sour girl. _- And 
then I was sure she must be that particular 
one, as I did not think you would allow her 
to make such a remark about another girl, 
even if she wished to do so. Of course she 
could say what she Pleased about her own 
photo and hurt no one’s feelings, and at the 
same time stir up the Tablers, just as she 
likes to do. Am I not right? I think she 
also wanted to get the Tablers’ opinions 
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before confessing. So I shall not give mine, 
i was sure the monster had got my letter, 
but as I had said nothing disagreeable, nor 
mentioned hair, I knew it wouldn’t hurt him 
much. 1 had searehed for it in season and 
out of season, until a plain spoken critic re- 
marked: *‘You must be interested in what 
the fools have to say that have nothing else 
to do but write to the papers.”” Imagine my 
feelings if you can! I wish Bachelof of 
Cresco could know what a rise he took in 
my estimation when he wrote about house- 
work. How I would like to see him making 
bread.—[Adi Rondack. 

Hiawatha seems to take it for granted that 
the criticisms of Miss:Idal’s allusion to Sour 
Girl’s picture were made in an unfriendly 
spirit. Such I assure you was not my case. 
Although I had an inkling of how matters 
stood I wrote what I did merely to see what 
she would ‘answer back.” I will stand 
being laughed at just as good-naturedly as 
I expected she would take my letter, which 
was written in a teasing nwod but not an 
unjust one, as Miss Idal still has a friend 
in—[Nellie M. 
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Contributions—In reply to D. M. M., Vt, 
the word “bed” is first found in Seeond 
Kings, 4, 10. Thanks to Ethel Cross and oth- 
ers for class mottoes and subjects for essays, 
A. Filia, it would be a treat to see the two 
dressed in Chinese costume. I inclose a 
stamp for Mrs Chatterbox’s subscription. 
The A A letter club constitution is grand; 
it has my vote. I wish the Tablers would 
send more photographs. Our circle, ‘“‘the 
jolly nine,” is all right.—[No 4 of 23. 

Wh'en I read Adi Rondack’s letter about 
a stamp subscription to this paper for 
Madame Chatterbox, says I, I will do like- 
wise, and send my stamp. Although not a 
Tabler, I have always enjoyed her (and the 
other Tablers’) letters very much. I read 
that some of the Tablers wanted some new 
games. I will send one which has a lot 
of fun init. The name is “It.” Hoping the 
stamps for Chatterbox may come thicker 
and faster and more of them, I am—[Pemi 
G. Wasset. 





Skunks—Young Trapper, the kind of trap 


you described to catch foxes may be all 
right for the place where you live, but 
around here where I live a cat or dog or 
some other domestic animal might get 
caught instead of a fox. You wanted me to 
tell you the way I caught skunks. In the 
fall after there have been two or three 
heavy frosts I take my traps and look 
around and find a hole where I think there 
is a skunk. I set a trap inside the hole. 
Sometimes I find a place where they go 
through the wall. There was one place in 
a wall where I caught eight skunks in one 
season. In some holes I have caught from 
three to six skunks. I generally tend the 
traps in the morning. I have a rifle with 
which to kill them. Next season I expect. 
to have from 50 to 100 traps; last season I 
did not have more than 15.—[Long Fellow. 
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Home Life. 


Nervous Prostration. 





[Supplementary to ‘‘Nervousness,” the fifth 
paper in our series, ““‘To Be Happy Though 
licate,””’ by Ethelwyn Wetherald, print- 

ed in the Feb 3 issue.] 

A subscriber asks for a cure for nervous 
prostration. This name is given indiscrim- 
inately to a number of nervous troubles, each 
of which is obstinate, baffling and difficult to 
deal with. When the tire is punctured, 
there is nothing for it but the repair shop. 
When the elasticity has gone out of the 
human frame and abject collapse has taken 
its place, there is found to be a lament- 


able lack of repair shops worthy of the 
name. ‘‘What do you do when you get this 
way?” asked an energetic man who had 


suddenly come to a point where he could 
eat and sleep and work only to the very 
slightest extent. “You mustn’t get this 
way,’ was the response. “But what do you 
do when you do get this way?’ was the 
earnest rejoinder. 

It is a hard question to answer. Disease 
is the result of sin, either our own or that 
of our fathers. There are sins of over- 
jwork, over-excitement, over-stimulation. 
The path that leads to breakdown is usu- 
ally a long one, an@ the road back to health 
is equally long. From three to _ nine 
months, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, is the time generally accorded to ner- 
vous sufferers to recuperate. 

The first condition of recovery is rest; not 
muscular rest, but nerve rest. When a 
man’s arm is broken he is not allowed to 
saw wood; when his nerves are broken he 
should not be allowed to worry. For this 
reason he should leave home. A man who 
has slept three hours per night for the past 
six months should not be permitted to take 
a walk over his own farm, for by so do- 
ing he will most certainly imagine that ruin 
is staring him in the face. On his worst 
days he will worry solely about himself, 
but when he begins to feel a little like liv- 
the worry habit will spread until it 


ing, 
includes his wife and children, his sheep 
and cattle, and every turnip top and to- 


mato vine on the place. 

So he had better visit or board with some 
childless distant relative, who has a sensi- 
ble, sympathetic nature, and a quiet home, 
if possible near a lake. She will see that 
he is kept free from “lively company” and 
from the society of other sick people, and 
yet that he does not feel lonely or neglected. 
His whims should be humored, his illusions 
respected; he should never be contradicted 
or argued with. ‘“‘Words are blows, and 
blows death” to a nervous patient. If he 
is interested in anything besides himself, 
that is the thing to talk to him about. He 
is sure to be poignantly interested in, him- 
self. He may be almost silent for days, 
and then pour out such confessions of mis- 
ery as to wring the hearer’s heart. One 
should listen with patience. Such outpour- 
ings are always a relief to him and may 
help to save his sanity. 

Light muscular exercise is essential. A 
solitary walk is bad, as it encourages re- 
flection. Better take a bat and rubber ball, 
and keep the ball flying between the bat 
and a high board wall or the side of a build- 
ing. This emnloys every muscle and ban- 
ishes thought. Try to hit the ball a hun- 
dred consecutive times without letting it 
fall to the ground. A nervous invalid late- 
ly told me that this ball exercise, taken 
an hour or two daily, increased his scanty 
amount of sleep more than anything else, 
and that whenever he omitted it the direct 
result was a bad ‘night. The patient should 
of course be out of doors from dawn till 
dark, and through the summer months have 
his bed in a tent or on a veranda, mos- 
quitoes permitting. In bed he should make 
it a religious duty to think of nothing. As 
an aid to this it is well to take deep, slow 
breaths, as though asleep, and count in 
time to the breathing. Twice a week, just 
before retiring, a very restful, nerve-sooth- 
ing foot bath may be prepared by putting 
a quart of salt into a gallon of water as 
hot as can be borne, adding more hot water 
as it cools, and keeping the feet in it for 
20 minutes. 

When the sufferer is heavily built, it is 
an easy matter to diet him, but when he is 
thin, with a pale, hollow face, he must not 
starve himself. He should waste no part 


of his slender digestive capacity in raw or 
bulky foods, fresh bread, skimmilk, watery 
vegetables, 


vinegar, sugar, cake, pie and 


all such strengthless stuff, but come right 
down to a tender beefsteak for dinner, cut 
into pinhead pieces, and accompanied by 
a scrap of stale bread; a breakfast of two 
or three raw eggs well shaken in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, containing half a glass of 
ice water, a dash of salt and a squeeze 
of lemon, followed by a dish of the most 
digestible breakfast food on the market; 
and a supper of dry toast and new milk 
brought to the scalding point. Each meal 
should be followed by a teaspoonful (not a 
tablespoonful unless digestion is remarka- 
bly good) of some superior emulsion of cod 
liver oil, and by an hour of absolute rest 
and sleep if possible. 

All this advice is of course subject to the 
approval of a trustworthy physician. It 
will doubtless have to be modified in indi- 
vidual cases. Whether medicine is or is not 
taken, the cure will not come in a week or 
a month. But if there is a John Smith 
reading these lines who is suffering from 
nervous exhaustion and despondency, my 
best advice to him would be ‘Have confi- 
dence in Smith.” 


Canned Green Corn. 


RUTH, 








Gather the corn while it is tender and 
juicy. Husk, and cut from the ear. Pre- 
pare cans the same as for fruit. Get a 
round wooden potato masher, or something 
similar, that will go into the can. Put in 
the corn just as it is cut from the ear and 
pack solid with the masher. I fill about 
one-third full, pack, put in a little more and 
pack again, and so on until the can is full. 

Always buy new rubbers, as the corn 
will not keep if old ones are used. See that 
there are no small bits of corn on or under 
the rubber or around the top, where the 
cover screws on. Be sure the rubbers fit 
well, then if there are cavities where the 
corn is not pressed together,’ put in water 
enough to fill them. If your corn is juicy, 
as it should be, and you are careful in 
packing, you will not need a bit of water; 
the corn will keep much better when it is 
not used. 

Screw the cover down lightly and place 
the can in a boiler of cold water. Have 
the water no higher than the bottom of 
the ring on the can, so the air can escape. 
Let it come to the boiling point, then boil 
slowly for three full hours, and do not let 
it stop boiling once during that time. When 
done, take from the water with holders and 
serew the cover as tight as you can. (Never 
remove the cover from the can after boiling 
and keep the water boiling until the last 
can is taken out and sealed.) Turn the can 
bottom side up and let it stand this way 
until perfectly cold. If the can leaks when 
you turn it over, screw the cover more 
tightly, but if you fail to stop it, do not 
save that can, for the corn will not keep. 
(It will keep four or five weeks, and some- 
times longer if you do not remove cover.) 
When perfectly cold, turn over, wash off 
and put away in a dark, cool place. 

Ten things important to remember: 1, 
Never put water near corn before putting 
in cans; 2, pack solid; 3, use only new rub- 
bers; 4, see that rubber and top are free 
from all particles of corn; 5, boil for three 
hours; 6, never remove cover after boiling; 
7, screw down tightly, turn bottom side 
up and leave until cold; 8, never lift can 
by the top after it is sealed; 9, put away 
in a dark, cool place; 10, never put any 
seasoning in corn when canning. I “did up” 
3 doz cans last year this way and did not 
lose any of them. 


A Prodigious Worker. 


A FARMER, 








I have lived on-a farm all my life and I 
know I am much better and healthier when 
working out of doors in the summer than 
if I stay in the house all the time. I have 
four in the family to work for all the time, 
sometimes six, and even nine, yet every 
year I raise from 300 to 400 chickens, do up 
from 150 to 200 qts of fruit, help to plant 
all the garden (and it is no small one), help 
tend it in hoeing and gathering time, hav- 
ing all the vegetables we can possibly use 
in the family, besides selling from $50 to 60 
worth every year. I usually do all the door- 
yard cleaning, help with the calf feeding, 
and raise several little stunted pigs till 
they weigh 250 or 300 Ibs. Sometimes I help 
with the milking. 

In harvest I like to drive the reaper and 
mowing machine, rake up the hay or drive 
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on the hay fork, and now and then shock 
oats. Some years when help is scarce and 
the weather warm, I have gone in the field 
with my husband and husked corn for a 
week or two at a time, and will say right 
here I have never caused one extra cent for 
doctor’s bills. I have never had extra help 
in the house, either, until within a couple 
of years, my two girls have grown large 
enough to help me, when they are not in 
school, which is nine months out of every 
year. 

I always plan in the winter to get the 
sewing and ever so many other kinds of 
work done so I can work out of doors, for 
it is such a relief to get out in the fresh, 
sweet air. I can then go in the house and 
work with twice the energy that I would 
if I was cooped up in the house all the time. 
I have always done my own sewing ever 
since I have kept house, and I do my own 
housecleaning and papering, and now and 
then I help a neighbor or two. I would 
rather help with the. outdoor work and 
chores, what I can, than to cook and wash 
and mend for the tramp hired men that 
most farmers get nowadays. 

I don’t think it lowers any woman’s stand- 
ard to hely out of doors all she can, ac- 
cording to her health and strength, any 
more than it hurts a man to help in the 
house with the heavy work when he has 
time, for husband and wife should be part- 
ners in every sense, on the farm, and should 
work together hand in hand. 





Picnic Sandwiches. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





The bread for sandwiches should be one 
day old. The best. way to cut the loaf is 
to divide it through the center, butter and 
cut a slice from each half alternately. By 
this means each tyo slices will exactly 
match. Brown and entire wheat are much 
nicer for sandwiches than fine white bread. 
Trim off all crusts and cut them into dainty 
shapes, squares, circles, triangles, dia- 
monds, hearts, etc. Slice the bread very 
thin, yet not thin enough to fall to pieces. 
The following recipes for fillings will be 
found excellent: 

Date and Almond Filling: Cook the dates 
gently in a very little water and press 
through a colander to remove the stones. 
Mix to a rather stiff paste with an equal 
quantity of finely chopped sweet almonds, 
and spread ‘on buttered bread. Figs may 
be cooked to a paste, mixed with almonds 
or walnuts, and used in the same way. 

Cheese Filling: Grate % lb of new cheese, 
add 5 tablespoons of butter and sufficient 
mayonnaise to make a paste. 

Nut and Cream Cheese Filling: One cup 
finely chopped walnut meats, and sufficient 
cream cheese to make a paste. Add sea- 
soning. and spread on unbuttered bread. 
Equal parts of grated cheese and chopped 
walnut meats mixed with a little mayon- 
naise may be used if preferred. 

Banana Filling: Spread buttered bread 
with thinly-sliced bananas and cover with 
a little mayonnaise. 

Jelly and Nut Filling: Soften a glass of 
apple jelly by setting it in a bowl of hot 
water, and mix with it half the quantity 
of chopped English walnuts. After it be- 
comes firm again, spread on buttered 
bread. 

Pickle Filling: Chop mustard pickles fine, 
then pound with sufficient dressing for a 


paste. Spread on buttered bread. 
Nasturtium: Filling: Pound two-thirds 
nasturtium flowers and one-third leaves 


with three times the quantity of butter, 
and a little mayonnaise. Water cress, gar- 
den mustard or other spicy herbs may .> 
used in the same way. 

Chicken and Meat Fillings: Free from fat 
and gristle, chop very fine, pound to a 
paste, add seasoning to taste. A little mush- 
room or tomato catsup is nice mixed with. 
= and a little horse-radish with roast 

eef. 

Fish Filling: Pound cold boiled or canned 
fish to. a paste, moisten with mayonnaise, 
spread on buttered bread, lay on a lettuce 
leaf, and cover with the second slice. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[ Adv. 























The A A Letter Club. 


The Constitution, the Badges. 





The constitution of the American Agri- 
culturist letter club as drafted by President 
Baker (printed in the issue of May 12) and 
amended (issue of May 26) has been adopt- 
ed by a vote of the circle members large 
enough to constitute a quorum, though we 
have not heard from a majority. The con- 
stitution is given herewith for preservation 
by the members of the club. A design is 
now being made for the badges, which will 
cost 10 cents each, postpaid, and will con- 
sist of a satin-covered button a little over 
an inch in diameter with a satin streamer 
or badge hanging therefrom. On the badge 
will be a sheaf of wheat and the words, 
“American Agriculturist Letter Club,” on 
the streamer, ‘“‘Letter Circle No —,’’ with 
a blank space in which the wearer can write 
or have printed the number of his or her 
circle. 

No circle member may purchase a badge 
until his or her circle secretary has com- 
plied with the conditions of Article 5, Sec- 
tion 1 pf the constitution. The Letter Club 
Editor is ready at any time to receive or- 
ders for badges. The applicant must send 
10 cents and in each case specify the num- 
ber of his or her circle; if that circle is re- 
ported by the club secretary to have com- 
plied with the conditions of Article 5, Sec- 
tion 1, the badge will Le sent as soon as 
possible, “first come, first served.” 

The address of the club secretary, to 
whom the circle secretaries are to report, 
is Miss Mary I. Noble, Monson, Mass. The 
first supply of badges will be sent out by 
the Letter Club Editor. The officers 
of the club, in addition to the _ secre- 
tary, are as follows: President, J. C. Baker, 
Richfield, Ill; vice-president, Miss F. Adele 
Masterson, Box 31, Chester, N Y. The 
treasurer, E. W. Riggs, is compelled to re- 
sign because he ig now on the move, having 
a new postoffice address every little while. 
The persons nominated for treasurer on the 
informal ballot last fall, besides Mr Riggs, 
were Agatha Frederick, Pearl Dewey, L. C. 
Morrison, Tanglefoot and Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua. Of these, Tanglefoot is now 
a wandering photographer without continu- 
ing city or abiding place, and Chatterbox 
is married. Concerning the others, the Edi- 
tor is not informed. It is for the president 
to order a special election or appoint a 
temporary treasurer, 

THE CONSTITUTION. 


PREAMBLE—The object of this organization is to unite 
in one great, national fraternity the letter circles of the 
American Agriculturist publications, thus securing to its 
members the welfare and promotion of said circles, also 
incidentally drawing closer the interests and ties already 
by mutual consent formed, and securing on a firm basis 
the perpetuity of friendships formed for the purpose of en- 
tertainment, culture and future enjoyment. 

ARTICLE ONE—The name ®f this association shall be 
the American Agriculturist letter club. 

ARTICLE TWO—The officers of this association shall 
consist of president, vice-president, treasurer and secretary; 
these shall constitute the board of directors. 

ARTICLE THREE—Section-1: The duties of the presi- 
dent shall be to act as chief executive in directing the af- 
fairs of the club, act in an advisory manner ‘with the 
Editor of the official organ in regard to matter for pub- 
lication, announce result of elections, contests, etc, re- 
ceive reports of secretary, treasurer and historian, publish 
same with his annual report each year and perform such 
other duties as come within his province. 

Section 2: In the absence, death or disability of the 
resident, the vice-president shall act. She (or he) shall 
2 historian of the society, and in a book prepared tor 
the purpose write the history of each club joining, re- 
vise or add to it from time to time, and keep such other 
information relating to the membership as in her opinion 
is essential; also, she (or- he) shall record all deaths, 
removals, resignations or marriages of circle members. 
As historian she shall_report through official orvan once 
every three months, January, April, July, October. 

Section 3: The secretary shall be both recording and 
corresponding officer. He (or she) shall keep in a book 
properly prepared the name, number and motto of circles, 
the addresses of all circle members, and the roster of offi- 
cers of letter circles, these data to be furnished him (or 
her) by the secretaries of the respective circles, written in 
ink on one side of a sheet of paper, suitable for pasting 
or binding into a record book; the furnishing of these 
data by the circle secretary to the club secretary, in the 
fcrm prescribed, to be a condition of the circle’s member- 
shin in the club. The secretary shall consult with circle 
secretaries regarding all matters of mutual concern, and 
nerform such other duties as are within his jurisdiction. 
He shall report to the president and paper every six 
months, Dec 1, June 1. P 

Section 4: The treasurer shall be custodian of all funds, 
dues, fines, etc, and badges, He shall see to procuring the 
badges used by this club. He shall when ordered by the 
resident through the secretary pay all orders drawn upon 
fim to defray necessary expenses of the club. He shall 
report to the president and the letter circle department of 
this paper four times a year, namely Jan 1, April 1, July 1 
and Oct 1. 

ARTICLE FOUR—Section 1: The officers of the club 
shall hold office one year, or until their successors are 
elected. The date of electing officers shall be in December 
of each year, the exact date to be fixed by the board of 
directors. Upon election of the new set of officers the old 
officers will turn over all books, money, ete, into their 
hands, who by this act of acceptance shall be considered 
/duly installed. 
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Section 2: In voting for officers or upon any other mat- 
ter the members of the respective circles will write their 
choice on paper, send to their respective secretaries, who 
will mail them to the national secretary, who, when all 
have reported, will canvass the full vote, record and report 
the same to the president, who will announce through the 
paper the results, 

Section 3: The board of directors shall constitute the 
deciding power in case of close contest on any questions 
arising concerning elections or other contests. 

AKTICLE FIVE—Section 1: A circle, in order to become 
a member of the club, shall furnish through its secretary, 
in the form there prescribed, the data mentioned in Article 
3. Section 3; it shall also render reports and dues as pro- 
vided in other articles. Until a circle has complied with 
these conditions its members are not members of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist letter club and are not entitled to wear 
the club badge or button. 

Section 2: In case a member of any circle dies, resigns 
or is expelled, the circle, provided its membership does nou 
exceed 10, is entitled to a new member. The secretary will 
notify the letter circle department of this paper, which 
will supply the vacancy, and will notify the national secre- 
tary of the chance. 

Section 3: An ex-member may be reinstated upon appli- 
cation to the letter circle department of this paper, ac- 
cording to its discretion. 

Section 4: Any member delaying the package of letters 
longer than six days is subjected to a fine of 5c per week 
for the first offense, to be paid into the national treasury, 
and for the second offense he may be reported to the 
letter circle department of the paper, to be dealt with as 
there seems best. Delays caused by sickness, absence from 
heme or unusual distance from postoffice are excusable. 

Section 5: Members of the circles shall notify their sec- 
retary if delay occurs from any cause they cannot help; 
also when letters have passed them. 

ARTICLE SIX—Section 1: Circles may elect a secretary, 
who shall be treasurer also; this officer to hold office at 
the pleasure of the circle. 

Section 2: The duties of this official shall be similar to 
those of the national club’s officer, subject at all times to 
the approval of the head organization. The secretary shall 
receive all dues and fines from members, forward same 
less the amount of expense incurred in dealing with the 
club officers or paper, to the club treasurer, taking his re- 
ceipts therefor. The secretary will report to the Editor, 
for publication, every three months, the standing and con- 
dition of his circle. 

ARTICLE SEVEN—Section 1: Circles may formulate 
rules and regulations, not in conflict with the constitu- 
tion, for local self-government. These may include, in 
addition to those already herein provided, laws providing 
for local historian, circle poet, methods of award, topics 
for free discussion, data, etc. 

Section 2: Each indivdual should bear the expense of his 
or her own badge, which may be of any convenient style 
and of ribbon, button or pin, material, The only stipula- 
tion is that the inscription and emblematic design be uni- 
form and as adopted by the A A L C; provided the circle, 
if agreeable, may add its own motto if one be adopted for 
the circle. 

ARTICLE EIGHT—The annual dues of each circle shall 
be at the rate of 5c per individual member, the money to 
be used for defraying the actual expenses of the club. 

















lt Saved 
My Life. 


Extreme cases of dis- 
ease test the real value 
Many “tonic” and 









of a medicine. 
“stimulant” preparations, which have 
no real medicinal value, seem to brace 
up the users when they are feeling 


“played out.” Any stimulant will do 
this whether bought at the liquor store 
or drug store. The true test of a med- 
icine is when life itself is staked on its 
remedial power. In hundreds of such 
cases Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery has been the means of saving life 
when even the “family doctor” had 
pronounced sentence of death. 


“I had been a great sufferer for several years, 
and my family doctor said I would not be a liv- 
ing man in two years, but, thank God, I am still 
living,” writes Mr. George W. Trustow, of Lips- 
comb, Augusta Co., Va. “Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is what saved my life. I had 
heart trouble so bad that I could not lie on my 
left side without a great deal of pain. I was 
nearly past work when I commenced your med- 
icine, but I can do about as much work now as 
any man. I cannot say too mtuch for the benefit 
I have received.” 


Many diseases, named for the organs 
affected, as “heart disease,” “lung dis- 
ease,” “liver complaint,” etc., are per- 
fectly cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, which cures through the 
stomach diseases which originate in the 
stomach, 


ALWAYS HELPS., 
ALMOST ALWAYS HEALS“ 
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BIGYGLES wo Wonev'in advance, 


Shipped direct to anyone and guaranteed as represented 


or money refunded, Save agents large profitsand geta 
wheel at rock bottom wholesale 
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greatest bargain | 
ever offered; in lots of : 
one or more at $14.85 


$50 
Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 Stripped Wheels 
the Arlington & Oakwood are strictly high =i.97,00 
and the best that can made. Thorotghly tested and 
fully guaranteed. Over 100,000 riders can testify to their 
superior quality, style, construction and workmanshi 

Illustrated catalog free. CASH BUYERS’ UNIO i. 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 





TEN DAYS TRIAL 


We ship our wheels anywhere on ap- 
hs proval without a cent deposit and allow 
10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us. 


1900 MODELS 
: best makes $1000$18 
994'98 MODELS 
high grade $ 8 tof | 3 
1000 Second Hand Wheels, all 
makes 4nd models, good as new, @8 
te $10. Great factory clearing sale 
at half factory cost. 


AGENTS WANTED » every 
town. We furnish wheel and start 
you. You can make $10 to $€50 
a week as ouragent. Write at once 
for catalogues and our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 46L Chicago, | 


Al $12 Bath Gabinet z=" $5.00 
i 

























r new 190 
guaranteed best of all cabinets at 
geieo- Has real door on hinges, stee 

ame, best materials, rubber lined 
folds fla . lasts 20 years. Turkish an 
Vapor baths at home Se each. Open 
the millions of pores, sweats poisons 
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COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 tocar Mecttincs,o. 


HE MF 


By 8S. 8. BOYCE, 


Just out. A practical treatise on the culture of hem 
for seed and re, with a sketch of the history an 
nature of the hemp plant. 

The various chapters are devoted to the history of the 
hemp plant. Botany and chemical composition of hemp 

lant. Culture of hemp in Kurope. Early cultivation of 

emp in America. Why the hemp industry languished 
in America. Hemp versus flax. Soiland climate adapted 
tothe culture of hemp. Growing hemp for seed. The 
cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the ee field. 
Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting and preparing the 
hemp fibre. Machinery for handling hemp. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with half tones 
from aciginal photos taken especially for this purpose? 
and all the various operations connected with hemp cul 
ture are so plainly and clearly described asto enable any 
one to make a success of hemp culture. Illustrated, 12mo. 
122 pp. Cloth. Price, postpaid, e ce ce « Scents 


Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
RANGE JUDD COMPANY., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York, 
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@ any trouble. You can 
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+ wish. A 


‘travelif you 
¢q;Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are i 


® making double that. Possi- 
, bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
@*ryhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
ba} 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Potential Criminals—Having read a lit- 
tle homily by Hope of Connecticut, I would 
like, with her permission and that of the 
other Tablers, to record a solemn protest 
against two important ideas or rather fan- 
cies therein. First, in regard to eel meat, 
I cannot agree with Hope that it is “‘very 
nice.” I would prefer an apple. Second, 
in regard to corresponding with “strange 
gentlemen,” I am afraid that Hope mistakes 
some mental or bodily infirmity for true 
modesty. We are all, even those best ac- 
quainted with each other, “strange gentle- 
men and women.” The best are only half 
as good and the worst only half as bad as 
others regard them or as they regard them- 
selves. In other words, Hope and I are as 
bad as the worst and as good as the best. 
I belong to two letter circles by means of 
which I correspond with 10 “strange 
women” and will say that each and every 
one of them, to judge by their letters, is a 
good woman. I don’t think there is a 
gambler nor a hard drinker in the lot. Even 
if they should prove to be such, I would 
not consider myself above them, although 
I do not drink nor gamble. It is true of 
all as Emerson said of himself, “I am a 
potential criminal.”—[Secretary of Two Let- 
ter Circles, 





An Ideal Home—lIt is a suburban, more 


often a country home, and is always fenced 
in. Its lawn is not clipped by contract, nor 
are its beds of flowers the charge of a flo- 
rist. Like Dove Cottage, where Words- 
worth composed and his sister Dorothy 
busied herself with homely duties, where 
together they weeded their garden and 
trained their vines and realized that “rare 
union of simplicity and rusticity with per- 
feet refinement and elevation,” it must be 
stamped with the personality of its inmates. 
It is not necessarily the home of affluence, 
and has its limitations, sometimes ag- 
gravating ones. It is the home of quiet, 
unobtrusive affection, of inspiration and 
inner growth. In its seclusion one throws 
off reserve, thinks one’s thoughts, dreams 
one’s dreams, lives one’s life.—[Evangeline. 





Oh Dear!—Barber’s Wife in a recent 
issue says that a woman cares 
more and more for the man every 
year they spend together. I beg leave 
to differ with her on that point. I think 
the woman cares less for the man because 
men have many faults and habits that a 
woman has not, and I think that they would 
tend to lessen her love. The man after see- 
ing all the good qualities a woman possesses 
could not help but to like her better. I 
have never seen what is called true love 
on both sides and don’t believe there is 
such a thing, ever was, or ever will be! 
When one party sees that the other is in 
love, instead of it being reciprocated it is 
returned with hate. Most girls marry to 
better their condition, or because they have 
no way of making a living, or because they 
think it is their last and only chance. I 
do not see how a girl could learn to love 
any man because most of them use tobacco 
in some form and some others patronize 
saloon and gambling dens. I will sign my- 
self what I am and always will be, for I 
never expect to meet my ideal,—[An Old 
Maid. 





Daturas—We have grown daturas the 
past two years and enjoyed very much 
their lovely, fragrant flowers. We were 
much surprised to learn that by some they 
were considered poisonous, and have 
eagerly looked every week since for a reply 
to the article, but none has appeared. As 
we do not like to grow anything in our 
garden which will endanger life, I took the 
trouble to write to Peter Henderson & Co 
on the subject. They very kindly sent a 
letter which reached me to-day, and I 
hasten to give its message to the Tablers: 
“In regard to the poisonous qualities of 
datura, will state that we never heard of 
anyone being injured on account of these 
plants being grown in the garden. We have 
sold datura seed ever since we have been 
in business and grow them every year in 
our own grounds. Daturas are strong nar- 
cotics; large doses are poisonous, small 
doses medicinal. Cured leaves of some 
daturas are sold for smoking to cure or 
prevent asthma, hay fever, etc. The in- 
digenous daturas are perhaps ranker and 
more inclined to be poisonous than the cul- 
tivated varieties. The indigenous variety is 
known as thorn apple or Jamestown weed, 





which name is sometimes corrupted into 
‘jimson’ weed. At Jamestown, Va, in 1607 
the men belonging to Capt John Smith’s 
party ate the thorn apples from _ these 
weeds, and Capt Smith’s account of their 
mad antics is very entertaining. There are 
many ornamental plants grown, that if 
eaten would cause injurious effect. The 
aconite, you know, is celebratedly poison- 
ous, still it is one of our best hardy flowers. 
Delphinium is also poisonous. Poppies are 
poisonous if consumed in proper quantity.” 
[Mrs 8S, E. Whiting. 





Woman’s Place—I think if we are at all 
comfortable on a farm it is a very pleasant 
and independent life. There is so much free- 
dom, and certainly with industry even the 
poorer class of people are much better off 
in the country. It takes less clothing and 
with proper management the children all 
can be usefully employed. If the parents 
have not much for them to do let them help 
some of the neighbors. Country people do 
not generally slight or put too much on 
their help, and it will often do the children 
a vast amount of good and save some poor 
woman from being overworked. But I am 
very much surprised that so many women 
(and it seems they are Americans, too) 
should encourage’ outdoor field or garden 
work for women. It seems to me woman 
is very much out of her place and her hus- 
band surely does not appreciate her proper- 
ly if he permits her to work out like a man, 
even at the easiest work. If the husband 
have not the money to hire help let the man 
exchange work with a neighbor or manage 
some way without putting his wife or 
daughter out in the field. It naturally takes 
the refined, gentle womanliness out of a girl 
or woman, Besides, every good housekeeper 
has sufficient work of her own, especially 
if she raises chickens, does her milking and 
makes butter. Nor do I think a man should 
ever do a woman’s work unless it is to take 
up a carpet, sometimes. There is fitness in 
all things and our wise Creator never in- 
tended woman to work the same as man or 
he would have given her the same strength. 
[A Friend. 


Burdock—I will send a remedy which has 
never failed to break typhoid fever in cases 
where doctors have given up the patient. 
Take leaves of burdock, wilt in vinegar and 
bind to the wrists and soles of the feet. It 
is best warm. There is no risk in using it. 
Take it off as soon as the fever abates and 
put it on if the,fever rises again, which I 
have never known to happen.—[Subscriber’s 
Daughter. P 





A Quiet Afternoon in the woods; what is 
more refreshing to a tired soul? After all 
trials and tribulation my heart still is sing- 
ing, 

“O God, I thank thee for each sight 

Of beauty that thy hand doth give— 
For sunny skies and air and light; 

O God, I thank thee that I live.’’ 
[Sally Muggins. 





Asked and Answered—Are there any 
stenographers around the Table who use 
the Graham system? I would like corre- 
spondents. Address—[M. J. J., Box 168, 
Flemington, Hunterdon Co, N J. 





Blackberry Pickle—One of the novelties 


for sweet pickle is blackberry. Make of it 
ordinary sweet pickle and you will find it 
delicious, although it sounds odd. The ber- 
ries must be ripe enough to eat raw.— 
[Klara Kooke. 


To Can String Beans—TI like butter beans 
the best. Cut them fine, put them in a 
granite kettle with water to nearly cover, 
let them come to a boil, skim out a few at 
a time and press firmly in a glass can. Do 
net add the juice, as enough will come from 
the beans as you press them in the can. 
Have the cans well-filled, seal tightly, place 
them in hot water and boil three hours. I 
prefer a boiler with a board laid in the 
bottom. The board should have holes bored 
in it to let the water through. Let the 
cans rest on the board. After the beans 
are done the juice will evaporate about one- 
third. This method has proved successful 
every time.—[Mrs J. E. Countryman. 


Wonderland—Whether it puts on a new 
train or gets out a book, the Northern 
Pacific railroad does the thing in style. It 
has a fine new train to the Pacific coast and 
its 1900 edition of Wonderland seems quite 
too sumptuous and beautiful to scatter 


broadcast for the mere cost of postage. 
This book has a colored frontispiece from a 
historical painting, and is chock full of 
beautiful halftones picturing the grand 
northwest which the Northern Pacific cov- 
ers, particularly the Yellowstone national 
park. It is gotten out by the general pas- 
Senger agent at St Paul, Charles S, Fee. 


The Deep. 


There’s beauty in the deep:— 
The wave is bluer than the sky 
And, though the light shine brizht on high, 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below; 
The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 
There’s beauty in the deep. 








There’s music in the deep: 
It is not in the surf’s rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph’s shell, 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There’s music in the deep. 


There’s quiet in the deep: 

Above let tides and tempests rave, 

And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave; 

Above, let care and fear contend 

With sin and sorrow to the end: 

Here, far beneath the tainted foam 

That frets above our peaceful home, 

We dream in joy and wake in love, 

Nor know the rage that yells above. 
There’s quiet in the deep. 

[J. G. C. Brainerd. 














A Doctor's 
Prescription 


Mr. J. M. Stephenson, ofthe New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., says: 

“I was advised 
by a physician in 
Lebanon, Ind., to 
take Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale 
People for rheuma- 

tism and headache, 

and am glad to 
+ state that I was 
completely cured. 
This was 4 years 
ago, and I have 
mever felt any 
symptoms of the re- 
turn of either.”’ 


J. M. STEPHENSON. 


DrWilliams 
Pink Pills 


PalePeople 


are made from the formula of a 
regular physician and prescribed 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Kid- 
ney trouble, Nervous Prostration, 
Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, etc. 
They are endorsed by physicians 
and praised by thousands of peo- 
ple who have been cured. 


At all draggists, or direct from the 
Dr. Williams Medicine Company, 
Somqnostady. | i) oe poaipele on re- 

osipt of price, 500. box, 6 boxes, $32.50, 
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Brass Band 
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illustrations, FREE; it over in- 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on 
Each Map, sothat Any Placecan 
be Found at Once. 
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Contains 176 Pages, including (9 Full 
Page Five Color Maps and 3¢5 


Illustrations. 
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Cost $100,000 to Perfect. WORLD, 
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_ UP-TO-DATE. 
= Fine Book Paper. COUNTIES AND PROVINCES 
| Weighs One and One-Half Pounds. | In Different Colors, 











OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 


PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, CUBA, 
' SHOWN IN 


_ Beautiful Illustrations. 























EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. | BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


When in conversation an Atlas is spoken We have at great expense added 59 reproductions 
of, the name Rand- McNally is immediately | from photographs of typical views in the Phil- 
identified with the production of the same, | ippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Santiago and 
and is a guarantee of its high quality.| Havana. These show scenic marvels, native 
This Atlas is printed exclusively for us | habitations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc. 


from the latest plates, and in details, col- 


oring, printing, etc., is as useful as any 
IN VALUE 


$10 Atlas ever offered. 
ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

FOR ONLY $14.50. 
We send the Atlas in stiff paper covers, 


The chief feature of our Atlas is of course 

the maps, but these are supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 

tpaid, and our journal one year 

Practically $3.00 in value) for only $1.60. 

BETILER STILL. 


reader a novel and most interesting re- 
view of 

We will send postpaid the same Atlas, 
substantially bound in silk cloth binding, 


| THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 
round corners with large side stamp and 


their origin, historical and ethnological 
development, as well as the political status 

our journal one year (practically $3.50 
in value) for $1.85. 


and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 

FREE Those accepting the above prop- 

* osition also receive a free coPy 


engravings which typically portray the 
of our YEAR BOOK and ALMAN. 


















subjects. 

Within an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historical, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all countries and 
governments of the world. 


Population and Location of all 
Important Places. 





for 1900. 





UNITED STATES. 


Under this heading is given a brief histor- 
ical description and statistical and polit- 
ical review of each State and Territory in 
the United States. > 

Photographs of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to McKin- 
ley are given, together with the names of 
their cabinets. 


375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing typical types or scenes in all coun- 
tries of the world; the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, etc., etc. In addi- 
tion, colored charts show in a graphic 
manner comparative facts and figures of 
national and world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX. 


Each map has a marginal index, in which 
are given the population and area of the 
country shown, the location of the smaller 
divisions of each country, state or provin 
and the population and location of a 
cities of any considerable size. This is @ 
great time saver in locating, especially the 
smaller cities, the exact location of which 
is not nearly so well known, of course, 28 
that of more important centers of population. 
This feature alone is of great value. 


For Professional Men, Teachers, 
Students and General Readers. 


If you have already renewed your subscription for 1900 and desire a copy of the Atlas we will send the paper covered edition on receipt 


of 50 Cents, or the cloth for 85 Cents. Postage paid by us in each case. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
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NO MORE 
BROKEN 


A Malieable Iron Hame Fastener that will fit any horse collar will 
be sent F REE and postpaid to any farmer who will send 35c for 
3 months trial subscription to THE FARMERS VOICE. This Hame 
Fastener is conceded the most successful thus far produced. It 
is GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. If itis not the best thing youever 
saw in this line send it back and your money will be cheerfull 


Address THE FARMERS VOICE, Caxton Building, CHICAGO. 


HAME STRAPS! 





THE FARMERS VOICE has no superior among - 
cultural journals. Published weekly, 32 pages. 























WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa 
PII 















QUHAR 


VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 
SAW MILL 


= 
AJAX ‘crn 


Rapid. accurate,strong and 
simple, with large capacity. 
Engines on sills or wheels, 
Strong and safe, No Far- 
quhar Boiler has ever 
exploded. Send for catalog 
of Portabie Engines,Shingle 
Mills, Threshing Machines, <2 r 
Stationary Enginesand Boilers, 

and Standard Agricultural Implements generally, 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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Homes for Home Builders 5° \° 22, arranged by 


New York. Farm and village house plans, also plans of 
barns, stables, poultry houses, etc, in great variety, 
Cloth, 12mo ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° e Pap: 


" S. B. Reed, author of “House 
Reed's Cottage House Plans for Everybody,’ etc. 
For village and cottage homes. Together with complete 
lans and specifications. With over 100 illustrations. 
zener 1 descriptions and detailed estimates of materials, 
construction and cost are given with each plan—by which 
any intelligent person may readily comprehend the char- 
acter of the buildings, and which will enable any builder 
of ordinary experience to prepare his estimates. Cloth, 
12mo ° ° ° ° . ‘ ; . - 10 


Reed's Modern House Plans for Everybody 


By 8S. B. Reed. This usefnl volume meets the wants of 
persons of moderate means, and gives a wide range of de- 
signs, from a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapt- 
ed to farm, village or town residences. Nearly all of 
these plans}have been tested by practical working. It 
gives an estimate of the quantity of every article used in 
the construction, and the cost of each article at the time 
the building was erected or the design made. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, black and gold, 12mo. ‘ 1.00 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings — firtyseven itiusera- 


fifty-seven illustra- 
tions. A most valuable work, full of ideas, hints, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of barns and out- 
buildings, by practical writers. Chapters are devoted to 
the economic erection and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns. cattle barns, sheep barns, corn houses, smoke 
houses, ice houses, pig pens, granaries, etc. There are 
likewise chapters upon bird houses, dog houses, tool 
sheds, ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and fastenings, 
workshops, poultry houses, manure sheds, barn yards, 
root pits, etc. Cloth, 12mo. ° ° @ e ° 1.00 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1., 


ublications. 
ew York. 
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| —and hundreds ‘of other jobs with the 
| Strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


3 Mainst.. MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 


80 ACRES 


Near Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co., §. E. Mo. is is a good coun- 
try,no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, with 
water works, telephones, electric lights, and is a 
preeray spe hewn town that has never been over- 
done by aboom. The population of the county is 
increasing steadily and is now about 16,000 and 
will probably be 20,000 inside of two years. The 
climate and the water are all that can be desired 
the people are intelligent and law abiding and 
give the right hand of fellowship to settlers who 
mean business. This 80 acres can be had at a bar- 
gain for cash and will double or treble in value in 
a few years under any kind of farming. 

E, C, 


ACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 











SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


is positively 
guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 
We want every 
potato grower to 
give it a trial. 
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It will cost you nothing to 
test it in your own fields. 
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Write at once for description, 
Box 804, York, Pa. 
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D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
HENCH & DROMGOLD’S GRAIN 
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operation without the use 


Fully guaranteed. 
Positively accurate in quan- 
tity. Give onea trial and be con- 

vinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfr’s, York, Pa. 
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SEPARATORS ani POWERS 
for 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level - AS 
or eventread. Catalogue free. = Mz 






Sweep Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel ‘Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
tionary. The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 













HEEBNER’S 1.0 ci'irc0a 
with Speed Bequiater. 
For 1, 2 and 3: horses. 
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LITTLE CIANT Threshing Machine ‘ 
Threshes grain, rice, flax, millet and grass seed. Fully 
warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 
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